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Preface 


In recent years the term “intergroup relatiors” has acquired a rather 
specific and well-standardized meaning for American social scientists. It 
means relationships among groups differing in race, religion, or ethnic 
background. One of the contributors to this number of the Journal, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., did a great deal to establish this usage when he reviewed 
the field for the Social Science Research Council and published, in 1947, 
a monograph entitled “The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions.” This in- 
fluential work emphasized the common problems involved in relationships 
among these three types of groups. 

The tendency to treat intergroup relations, so defined, as a single 
broad field of investigation was strengthened by the findings of specific 
research studies. The two phenomena most often studied by American 
researchers—anti-Negro attitudes among whites, and anti-Semitism among 
gentiles—proved to be highly correlated and to involve many of the same 
psychological mechanisms. The story was essentially the same for attitudes 
toward Italians, Japanese, and other ethnic groups. The most important 
empirical investigation in this whole area during the past decade was pub- 
lished under the title “The Authoritarian Personality,’ and maintained 
the thesis that this unified personality structure was typically expressed in 
a single pattern of intergroup attitudes which the authors labeled “ethno- 
centrism.” 

After the many successes of what may be called the common denomi- 
nator approach to intergroup relations, it has come as a shock to both 
social scientists and practitioners to find that it was not adequate for all 
problems in the field. The present number of the Journal is in large part a 
reaction to this shock. Although anti-Semitism may perhaps be adequately 
explained in terms of ethnocentrism and authoritarian personality struc- 
ture, all our contributors seem to agree that neither these concepts nor the 
social interaction concepts of the common denominator approach are by 
themselves sufficient to explain most forms of religious conflict in the 
United States. Other factors seem to be at work. Our contributors do not 
agree entirely on what they are, nor on how they operate; but the ones 
most frequently emphasized are those described by Professor Williams as 
“conflicting value premises.” 

The realization that religious conflict can not be explained simply in 
terms of the operation of general principles of intergroup relations has 
been fairly recent. Consequently there is a dearth of empirical studies deal- 
ing with interreligious relations as such. We have a tremendous amount 
of information about specific areas of disagreement among religious 
groups in the United States—information which is brilliantly ordered and 
summarized by Leo Pfeffer—but we have no real knowledge of the social 





and psychological principles which presumably determine the historical 
events. 

The reader will note that our contributors do not offer any sug- 
gestions for resolving or reducing interreligious conflict. This situation 
stands in sharp contrast to the situation when interracial conflict is in- 
volved. In this latter area of intergroup relations American social scientists 
feel they know what should be done, and why. In the area of religious 
conflict we are only now beginning to see the problems that must be solved 
before we have any reasonable recommendations to make. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 





Introduction: Religious Conflict 


Don J. Hager 


In 1955 it was reported that 97 million Americans claim affiliation 
with some place of worship and that they contributed at least $2,000,000,- 
000 to the support of church and synagogue. Over one-half billion dollars 
were invested in the construction of new church buildings and schools, It 
is claimed that Sunday school registration is at an all-time high. The sta- 
tistics used to record the growth of religious organizations in the United 
States are not, of course, beyond debate and criticism; but they do sustain 
the popular image of church and synagogue as thriving and vigorous insti- 
tutional structures. 

But religious leaders and social commentators often experience dif- 
ficulty in translating organizational growth into evidence for heightened 
spirituality. There would appear to be numerous reasons for the persist- 
ence of this difficulty. One is that reliable statistical measures of religious 
affiliation and identification are not available. In addition, the interpre- 
tation of statistical indices of religiosity are treacherous; they are fre- 
quently explained as consequences of a “new interest in religion,” as a 
reaction to the “awesome destructive powers of atomic energy,” or as the 
result of high birth rates and “accelerated evangelism.” On the other 
hand, informed religious spokesmen express the fear that the religious 
boom may turn out to be a “spiritual bust.” And one analyst submits the 
thesis that America’s “new religiousness” is but a manifestation of the in- 
creasing secularization of the religious impulse—a part of the “American 
Way of Life” (14). Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal it is also pointed 
out (a) that individuals may derive values (sociability, support for group 
norms, rewards) and need-satisfactions from religious membership and 
participation that are not necessarily related to religious belief and com- 
mitment, (b) that individuals frequently express religious identification 

tradition) without formal membership or commitment, and (c) that 

there often appears to be a difference between the value-commitments of 
the adherent and those that are required by the “official” theological 
structure of a particular faith. These factors are among the many that 
now complicate an accurate assessment of religious life in the United 
States. 

Confusion and ambiguity may reign over the significance and mean- 
ing of the current renaissance in American religious life, but they ob- 
viously do not prevent the impression that there has been a marked in- 
crease in the public expression of interreligious tension and conflict. In 
many localities, intergroup and community relations practitioners have 
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come to view religious controversy as their most pressing community rela- 
tions problem—a problem sharpened by the fact that conventional inter- 
group theory and practice do not seem applicable to the elusive and in- 
transigent character of religious conflict. And it has also been noted that 
the relationship between an allegedly heightened religiosity and increased 
religious strife has not been adequately explored. 

Contemporary religious controversy does not have the flavor of past 
struggles—of theological strife and religious bigotry. This is not a conflict 
born of nativism, cries of “Popery,” and the infamous Protocols of Zion. 
Violence is rare. The head-on clash is generally averted or postponed. It 
most commonly takes the form of quiet pressure, of unyielding resolve to 
express competing religious views on matters of public and social policy. 
The strain of the religious institution toward social recognition and sur- 
vival invites conflict over the principle of the separation of church and 
state (e. g., religion in public education), over the social policy of re- 
ligious bodies (e. g., desegregation and economic goals), and over issues 
in religious liberty (e. g., Sabbath laws). 

Within states and local communities these issues become magnified 
and partisanship more pronounced. Urban and suburban communities 
are often cleft along religious lines with reference to school board elec- 
tions, public funds for sectarian services, the use of “religious quotas” in 
appointments to public and civic posts (school board members, probation 
officers, judgeships) ; religious observances in the public schools, and in 
matters of public law, welfare, and morality—divorce, birth control, 
therapeutic abortion, adoptions across religious lines, and the censorship 
of books and movies. 

These cleavages persist under the added impact of the popular thesis 
that the social and political ills of our time call for more persuasive re- 
ligious inspiration and activity. This thesis may stimulate a mature exami- 
nation of the role of moral and ethical values in the social life. But it may 
also result in attempts to breach and discredit the principle of separation 
of church and state—a principle that has strengthened the democratic 
order and given vitality to the growth of religious bodies. Moreover, in 
some cases, it has tended to promote the assumption that patriotism, good 
citizenship, loyalty, democracy, and morality are not possible unless they 
flow from religious commitment. 

Religious conflict in the community calls our attention to those areas 
wherein it shows the greatest potential for disrupting community organi- 
zation and public services (education, government, and welfare services). 
It stands as a threat to freedom of conscience and to the efficient func- 
tioning of the civic order. Citizens’ organizations, lay and professional 
service agencies, child welfare and rehabilitative services, human relations 
commissions, and the like, find their programs and objectives crippled by 
sectarian intransigence and struggle. Attempts to reinforce sectarian be- 
liefs and objectives with secular authority (in court, legislature, and 
school) divide communities and subvert the efficacy of public institutions. 
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In this sense, religious conflict becomes a public problem and not just a 
quarrel between Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

A cursory examination of contemporary religious conflict reveals that 
not all differences in creed, dogma, belief, and practice lead to conflict 
and controversy; moreover, certain of them do not fall with equal weight 
on clergy and laity. Some differences are neutral. Others may enrich the 
religious community without dividing it. An examination of certain of the 
issues involved in religious conflict (e. g., the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian services) reveals that, for the most part, they are divorced from 
sheer differences in creed or theology. Protestant and Catholic theologians 
may quarrel about the role of Mary in Christian doctrine, but this is not 
an issue likely to sunder the community. On the other hand, the Roman 
Catholic dogma of the One True Church reverberates throughout the 
national religious community. Similarly, not all differences in value prem- 
. ises, organizational structure, and mission are equally productive of ten- 
sion and conflict. Religious differences may produce conflict that ranges 
from mild to serious. The problem is, therefore, to determine the factors, 
conditions, and issues that prompt one type of consequence rather than 
another. 

It is also reasonably clear that knowledge about changing patterns of 
social mobility may illuminate inquiry into the dimensions of interre- 
ligious tension, Nor is it an easy matter to disentangle the religious factor 
from, say, differences in social class position, income and educational 
levels, urban and rural residence, and in mobility rates. The social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic distribution of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews is 
not the same as it was in the past. These shifting distributions have con- 
sequences, as yet unarticulated, for patterns of group identification, group 
association, and community cleavages. Evidence derived from the com- 
munity relations scene suggests that “Religion is becoming increasingly 
an excuse for ethnic segregation .. .” (9) and for the sectarianization 
of necessary community services and objectives. In some municipalities, 
for example, sectarianism is injected into court practices and welfare serv- 
ices regarding the care and disposition of neglected or delinquent children. 
Sectarian pressure is brought to bear on court officials, the confidentiality 
of court records is violated by representatives of sectarian child care 
agencies and, in some cases, public welfare agencies have adopted an un- 
official policy of either refusing to recognize non-sectarian child care 
agencies or else they feel constrained to “clear” a non-sectarian placement 
with the recognized sectarian services, This type of sectarianism breeds 
religious separatism and conflict, weakens the quality of community par- 
ticipation, and leads to the establishment of “private governments.” It 
also lowers the quality of community welfare services in such a way that 
children become the victims of a struggle for sectarian dominion. 

It has also been observed that the relations between the Protestant 
and Jewish religious communities are generally more harmonious and 
secure than those that obtain between the Protestant and Catholic com- 
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munities or between the Jewish and Catholic communities. Insofar as 
contemporary religious conflict can be said to be primarily a function 
of Catholic-non-Catholic relations, changes in the socio-economic and 
geographic distribution of these religious groups tend to aggravate con- 
troversy over the role of religion in governmental, communal, and edu- 
cational services. In part, the development of this type of conflict would 
appear to stem from the increasing Catholicization of certain urban cen- 
ters—Boston, New York City, Jersey City, Newark, and Philadelphia. In 
these and possibly other communities Protestants are a minority, 
and only in New York City is there a Jewish population that approaches 
the Catholic community in size and resources. 

Research and conceptualization brought to bear on religious conflict 
frequently go astray by ignoring the defensive stance of the American re- 
ligious institution with regard to the surrounding secular climate. It is 
wholly legitimate and necessary to study and report upon the issues that 
appear to provoke controversy among religious groups, but a compre- 
hensive view of religious conflict requires that research be directed toward 
an analysis of the struggle that arises from the competing social demands 
of the religious and secular worlds—a constant source of conflict and 
dissent that is not necessarily related to denominational maneuvering and 
dispute. In a nation where at least one half of the population achieves 
goals and satisfactions without reference to traditional religious beliefs 
(2), conflict between the religious and secular worlds tends to become 
chronic. In addition, law, custom, and the public atmosphere do not per- 
mit the unqualified and unlimited expression of religious values and ob- 
jectives in the public domain. This is to say that the social and psycho- 
logical space for playing the religious role (personal and institutional) has 
shrunk. Each faith, therefore, faces the troublesome problem of deter- 
mining how religious values and objectives are to be injected into the 
social fabric. To achieve this without conflict is exceedingly difficult in a 
society possessing religious, secular, and constitutional reservations about 
the indiscriminate insertion of religious doctrines and theistic assumptions 
into public and communal life. 

At this stage of inquiry, there seems to be some dispute regarding the 
alleged increase in religious conflict. To some, the increase is self-evident; 
others are inclined to argue that it is not so much a matter of increase as 
it is of a shift in the mode of the social expression of religious conflict. 
Whatever the view, religious controversy has not escaped the attention of 
religious spokesmen and scholars, They have contributed the bulk of that 
literature itemizing and classifying the issues producing religious con- 
troversy (7, 13, 17, 18, 37, 42). The religious and sectarian press pub- 
lishes an abundance of comment and opinion on interreligious discord 
and dispute. Although this literature is informative and perceptive, it is 
too often marred by polemics and self-serving declamations. Popular mag- 
azines have not ignored religious controversy, even though their approach 
to it tends to be shallow and misleading (26, 28). The American tradition 
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of religious liberty, the separation of church and state, and a highly secu- 
larized cultural milieu tend to set limits on the direction and content of 
certain forms of religious conflict. It is to be expected, therefore, that an 
articulate and substantial review of the legal, statutory, and constitutional 
issues will be found in law journals, legal treatises, and judicial opinions 
(31, 35). 

However, religious conflict has not received the lavish attention from 
social science that has been afforded racial, ethnic, and nationality con- 
flict, Social scientific studies of religious conflict tend to be fragmentary 
and limited in scope. The majority of published studies and analyses con- 
stitute systematic exploration of the issues about which controversy rages 

», 15, 16, 40, 41), while others seek to locate the roots of tension and 
strain through the application of institutional and functional analysis 
(25, 29, 30, 39). Institutional analysis, of course, has the capacity to go 
beyond the assessment of sectarian dispute to suggest that the social mani- 
festation of religion in a secular society tends to produce some measure of 
conflict and dissent even in the absence of prejudicial attitudes, 

Moreover, there are deficiencies that detract from the significance of 
current research efforts. First, the lack of a systematic sociology of Ameri- 
can religious behavior limits their utility as diagnostic and interpretive 
studies. Second, despite the existence of an impressive literature addressed 
to the problems of prejudice, discrimination, and intergroup relations, 
American social science has developed neither a coherent sociology of 
conflict nor a sociology of minority communities—whether racial, cultural, 
or religious. This literature rarely makes the point, for example, that social 
conflict has properties and functions (34). Social science seems to have 
forgotten that conflict is a form of social interaction. It relieves tensions. 
It forces contending groups to modify their claims. It is often the only way 
that groups may express opposition to ideas and practices that they abhor. 
Uncontrolled conflict (and violence) can be destructive, but the impor- 
tant task of creating and maintaining a productive social system is sub- 
verted by denying the efficacy of conflict in stabilizing the social order and 
advancing the commonweal, The important task is not, therefore, the in- 
discriminate and undisciplined elimination of conflict but, rather, the 
creation and preservation of devices whereby conflict can be made socially 
productive. Admittedly, this is a more difficult task than making immature 
appeals for the resolution of differences that are not easily subject to com- 
promise, Third, we lack comparative studies of the types of social conflict 
that are characteristic of modern society—economic, political, religious, 
legal, and industrial—and their functions. And finally, inquiry into re- 
ligious controversy is handicapped by the reluctance of religious and sec- 
tarian organizations to conduct objective investigation of the American 
-religious scene. 

These deficiencies do not deny a growing interest in the social scien- 
tific study of religious behavior in the United States. We do possess an in- 
formative literature concerning, for example, the relationship between re- 
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ligious affiliation and socio-economic position, economic and political at- 
titudes, class consciousness, voting behavior, and rates of intermarriage. 
Other studies direct inquiry into the social and psychological functions of 
religious behavior and identification. Nor has the American religious in- 
stitution escaped comment and analysis (2, 8, 12, 27, 38). There are also 
a number of recent studies relating conventional religiosity and church- 
going to the persistence of religio-political conflict. The evidence is now 
more than suggestive that conventional religiosity (as manifest in the type 
and quality of religious training, affiliation, and expression experienced by 
the individual) is not only associated with the expression of prejudicial 
attitudes and conformist morality (1, 3, 4, 11, 19, 21, 32, 33, 36), but 
also with a marked anti-civil-libertarian intolerance toward certain kinds 
of non-conformity (36). These associations and their overtones frequently 
accompany the tensions that attend debate and controversy over local and 
national political issues (20). 

It has often been remarked that Americans are a religious people. It 
has also been observed, however, that Americans tend to display as well as 
promote their religious sentiments, Both of these observations reflect a 
social truth about certain features of American religious behavior. They 
contribute to the dispute that exists concerning the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the alleged increase in “religiousness”—for in modern secular 
society there is no necessary correlation between a rise in the fortunes of 
organized religion (in membership, program, services) and an increase in 
religious motivation and thought. In addition, there are certain manifes- 
tations of popular religiosity that produce controversy and dissent not 
only because they offend substantial numbers of believers and non- 
believers, but also because they may serve to perpetuate a false sense of 
problem and religious purpose (6, 10, 22, 23, 24). There is, for example, 
the well-publicized notion that religion is primarily a form of social and 
psychological therapy; that it is a bulwark against Communism, juvenile 
delinquency, family instability, and the hydrogen bomb; that it should be 
the basis for foreign policy and national legislative goals. It is possible that 
these sentiments stem from genuine concern about pressing problems or 
from an interest in achieving a wider recognition for the religious orienta- 
tion; but their cumulative effect can be divisive and, under crisis condi- 
tions, they may foster the acceptance of illusory solutions to grave prob- 
lems. Popular religion lends itself to ideological manipulation and, thus, 
religion is often invoked in the effort to obtain non-religious ends, that is, 
as an instrument of political and public policy. 

Failure to recognize that the character and manifestation of both re- 
ligious behavior and religious conflict have experienced striking transfor- 
mation in the last half-century has, perhaps, contributed to the erroneous 
assumption that contemporary religious conflict flows mainly from a re- 
surgence of religious prejudice and bigotry. This view lends credence to 
the mistaken notion that sheer differences in belief and. practice are the 
cause of religious controversy—an assumption that has stimulated an ex- 
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tensive popular literature directed toward informing the American re- 
ligious community what it is that Protestants, Catholics, and Jews “really 
believe.” Thus conceptualization, research, and the public consciousness 
are deflected away from the more serious sources of controversy on the 
belief that it is little more than a consequence of ignorance, “misunder- 
standing,” and bigotry. It is misleading to suggest, for example, that the 
conflict generated by the question of Federal aid for parochial schools has 
its roots in “religious prejudice.” It is of course true tha conflict can 
renew and stimulate prejudicial attitudes; but we should not mistake 
effect for cause. 

The mode and content of contemporary interreligious tensions would 
strongly suggest that inquiry be broadened so as to include problems not 
directly related to the issues that appear to provoke religious controversy. 
For example, (1) the determination of the “return to religion” and of the 
factors associated with it, (2) comparative studies of the form and mean- 
ing of religious identification, (3) an examination of the emphasis that 
is now being placed on the role of the institutional church, (4) religious 
identification as a means of promoting security, status, social identity, and 
group sanctions, (5) the value-satisfactions and commitments of the non- 
believer—his reaction to and relations with religious groups, values, ob- 
jectives, and policies, (6) the use of religion to promote and obtain non- 
religious goals, and (7) determining the extent to which it can be said 
that certain forms of religious belief and commitment promote illusory 
solutions to serious problems, that is, the extent to which certain religious 
definitions of man and his problems correspond to empirically-defined 
reality. 

When considering the study of religious conflict, it is clear that in- 
formed perspective and conceptualization are necessary for the construc- 
tion of hypotheses and other strategic guides to research. It is the purpose 
of this issue of the Journal to marshal relevant social and psychological 
insights in order to assist in the establishment of that informed perspective. 
At this stage of inquiry it may be gratuitous to add, however, that many 
questions basic to the understanding of religious behavior and conflict 
have not been explored and that, furthermore, certain of them have not 
yet been translated into form suitable for empirical investigation. But 
there is the hope that the analyses presented here will stimulate the pro- 
duction of research hypotheses and, conceivably, an informed understand- 
ing of the social consequences of interreligious conflict. 
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Religion, Value-Oriertations, and Intergroup Conflict 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Both research and social action dealing with intergroup relations in 
the United States have tended to conceive of interreligious relations in 
much the same way as interracial and interethnic relations. The grounds 
for doing this are rarely made explicit. Although there are important 
similarities among these concrete types of relations, it has not been ade- 
quately demonstrated that propositions which are valid in the case of 
ethnic or racial minorities will actually hold in the same way for relations 
among collectivities or groupings based on distinctive religious affiliations. 

Indeed, there are persuasive theoretical reasons for expecting that 
interreligious relations will not be fully explicable in terms of the vari- 
ables found, say, in interracial relations.: For example, close personal con- 
tact between persons from different racial categories sometimes discloses 
an agreement upon basic values and goals, not previously recognized, that 
leads to modification of stereotypes and an increase in friendly feelings. 
In the case of persons having different religious orientations, on the other 
hand, the proximate result of interaction in which these differences are 
¢ommunicated may establish (or reinforce) out-group stereotypes and 
lead to attitudes of estrangement, rejection, or active hostility. 

This issue of the Journal thus provides an important opportunity for 
a reexamination of what we often loosely characterize as “religious con- 
flict.” Great importance is attached to the subject at this time by social 
scientists, political spokesmen, and large segments of American religious 
leadership, as well as by appreciable numbers of persons having other 
effective commitments to organized religious groupings. The topical in- 
terest in and concern with “religion” and “religious conflict” are obvious, 
well-publicized, and widely prevalent. What is not so obvious or com- 
monly discussed is the problem, basic to social science and to social 
policy, of the sources and consequences of those human conflicts which 
are posed in terms of differences in religious beliefs, evaluations, rituals, 
and modes of organized social action. 

Let us begin by noting that our present subject is not religious 
“prejudice.” It is now increasingly recognized that religious conflict can 
and does occur in the absence of any trace of prejudice properly speaking. 
Conflict, defined in religious terms, can emerge even if everyone involved 
is initially devoid of stereotypes, ignorance, standardized modes of scape- 
goating, or diffuse unfulfilled needs for aggression. Those elements of 
prejudice which do appear in the opposition and conflict of religious 
groupings often can be subsumed under the concepts and hypotheses de- 
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veloped in the study of other intergroup relations. But strictly religious 
conflict is not explicable in the terms which have served to illuminate 
interethnic and interracial relations. 

If one conceives of “religious values” as those conceptions of the de- 
sirable that are “ultimate” for people who are committed to them, then, 
differences in these final and irrevocable values are by definition not sub- 
ject to compromise or resolution. So defined, one could then visualize the 
reduction or elimination of religious tension and conflict only at the price 
of renouncing any ultimate commitments to values. 

But such irreducible commitments have their maximal impact on the 
social order only in the case of religions which claim exclusive validity 
and engage in active proselytizing along with active intervention in the 
social order, Save in such limiting cases, the “social absoluteness,” so to 
say, of religious orientations is a matter of degree. A central empirical 
question, therefore, is just that of the conditions under which varying 
systems of beliefs and values allow for toleration, compromise, insulation, 
partial incorporation and the like, or else eventuate in conflict, domina- 
tion, and persecution. Presumably there will always be some element of 
religious conflict in society so long as men have religious values and differ 
in respect to those values, but the tension of differences may be very mild 
or it may reach the ferocity of a holy war. Obviously, all religious differ- 
ences do not have the same potency in producing conflict, and a given 
difference in value-orientations is likely to have varying consequences in 
different social contexts. Hence, the problem for social science is that of 
specifying the variables that help to account for varying prevalence and 
intensity of conflict as a function of variations in religious value-orienta- 
tions. 

We have come to be sharply aware of the dual social role of religion 
as either a focus of consensus, solidarity, and integration or as a source of 
societal cleavage and implacable opposition. As Nottingham summarizes 
this point: 


Worship in common—the sharing of the symbols of religion—has united 
human groups in the closest ties known to man, yet religious differences 
have helped to account for some of the fiercest group antagonisms.* 


The sharing of religiously significant symbols occurs within histori- 
cally unique communities of believers, even though the doctrinal position 
may include the universal brotherhood of men. Ultimate foci of values 
are thus localized in particular group associations. This embeddedness of 
religious experience and commitment within distinctive group contexts is 
associated both with ambivalence toward religious values on the part of 
the individual believer, and with ingroup-outgroup distinctions that some- 
times become the basis for or symbol of fundamental social cleavages. 

Presumably it is not essential here to try to elaborate further upon 


* Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Religion and Society. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, New York, 1954, p. 2. 
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formal definitions of “religion” and “values.” Such attempts at definition 
abound in the literature, and the great difficulty of arriving at precise and 
stable formulations is widely recognized. It will be enough, for the present 
purposes, to conceive of values as consequentially important conceptions 
(standards) of desirability which influence behavior and to which con- 
duct is referred for judgments of goodness, appropriateness, and. the like. 
Within the enormous and diverse universe of values are some values 
which have a specifically religious character by reason of some direct con- 
nection with a non-empirical, usually transcendent, view of life and the 
cosmos. In one formulation, religious values are a special class of values, 
distinguishable from the wider range of values by their “ultimate,” 
“sacred” reference. In another view, all values may have a religious as- 
pect or dimension, being interpreted by the believer as so many varying 
manifestations, guises, or expressions of an underlying ultimate reality. In 
any case, one confronts in religious collectivities grouping based on the 
sharing of a “faithful commitment to a reality transcending the historical 
situation” (Kenneth Underwood). Identification by persons of them- 
selves as members of a specific religious “communion” which constitutes 
a supreme center of loyalties is the mark by which we locate our object 
of study. 

Now, many observers of the current American scene have com- 
mented recently upon what appears to be a substantial increase in inter- 
religious tension. As Don Hager has pointed out in his introduction, the 
relationship between an allegedly heightened religiosity and increased re- 
ligious strife has not been adequately explored. Certainly, the conditions 
that make for the peaceable co-existence of collectivities that are charac- 
terized by different religious values are not well understood. Historical ex- 
amples of mutual respect and of cooperation in secular affairs show that 
even quite marked differences in beliefs, values, rituals, and social organi- 
zation of the respective religious “communities” do not necessarily lead 
to a high level of tension or conflict. Other examples can be adduced to 
show that doctrinal and ritual differences that appear quite minor to the 
external observer can be defined as instigations to total conflict. To ac- 
count in any measure for such radically opposing outcomes is a task re- 
quiring a research effort far beyond any so far exerted. 

Some clues do exist. The most obvious, perhaps, is that not all con- 
flict in the name of organized religion is actually “religious.” It is more 
usual than unusual that strictly religious differences are compounded 
with other systematic differences: power position, economic roles and 
relations, typical modes of family life and courtship behavior, and a wide 
variety of other social patterns, important in the secular world but not 
directly derived from religious orientations. That the early immigrants 
to America from Ireland were Catholics was surely important, but it is 
also certain that their Catholicism was not the sole occasion for the 
reactions their presence evoked. Communal conflict of Hindu and Mus- 
lim in India had its religious aspects, but the strictly religious differences 
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were neither necessary nor sufficient causes for the mass violence that 
accompanied the appearance of India and Pakistan as new nations. If 
we wish to analyze the place of religious beliefs and values in social con- 
flict, we must seek research opportunities that will permit us to disen- 
tangle religious factors from these other elements in the causation of 
conflict. 

A second complex of factors centers around the degree of involved 
commitment actually at work in nominal religious affiliations. The fact 
of relatively slight interreligious tension in the United States in recent 
decades often has been interpreted as an outcome, in part, of low intensity 
of conviction, i.e., organized religion as “religion at a low temperature.” 
To the extent that it “did not really matter,” religious differences could 
be ignored, passed over, or accepted as matters of slight consequence.* 
To the extent that what is popularly called religion thus passes over into 
the zone of matters of taste, one may well say that intrinsic religion has 
moved elsewhere. The trivialization of religious allegiance is assuredly 
one mode by which conflict can be reduced. 

Short of this kind of extreme attenuation of commitment to spe- 
cifically religious values, it is possible to conceive of a sufficiently large 
and important core of common values running through otherwise differ- 
ent religious positions to render interfaith relations relatively easy and 
smooth, Very little is known as to specifically what must be shared in 
what ways to bring about this outcome. It is certain that the answer is 
not simple. For one thing, “family quarrels” among religious groups are 
often intense—the just-noticeable differences seem under some conditions 
to evoke especially strong reactions. A further complication appears in 
the very definition of the problem: To the extent that religious values 
are distinguished from secular values, religious differences may be mini- 
mized by the sharing of a large fund of non-religious values. Something 
like this has occurred in the United States.* But if a particular faith does 
not make this religious-secular distinction, or claims to permeate and sanc- 
tion all important values, it is likely, insofar as it is religiously distinctive 
at all, to be regarded by members of other faiths as challenging or en- 
croaching upon their own distinctive religious commitments. To put it 
another way, the more compartmentalized and restricted are the claims 
of a particular faith to define and regulate value-orientations, the less 
likely it is that religious group membership will be a divisive factor. 

The terms of religious conflict are no longer publicly those of the- 
ology and bigotry but rather church-state relations, on the one hand, 
and questions of religious liberty on the other: 

*“Whenever there is active theological construction there is a strengthening 
of the walls between religions, for however universal the themes of theology may 
be, each system has its peculiar idioms and is part of a particular faith.” Herbert 
W. Schneider, Religion in Twentieth Century America, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1952. 


* Cf. Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
New York, 1955. 
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Contemporary religious controversy does not have the flavor of past 
struggles—of theological strife and religious bigotry. This is not a conflict 
born of nativism, cries of “Popery” and the infamous Protocols of Zion. 
Violence is rare. The head-on clash is generally averted or postponed. It 
most commonly takes the form of quiet pressure, of unyielding resolve to 
express competing religious views on matters of public and social policy.* 


As conceived here, value-orientations contain both existential (beliefs, 
ideas) and evaluational elements, It is a familiar fact that there are 
radical divergences arnong the major value-orientations distinctive of the 
various organized faith groupings in the United States. A partial list of 
the more important of such divergences that may become involved in 
interreligious opposition or strife includes: 

1. Whether there is a sharp distinction between a rtligious and a 
secular realm. 

2. Whether religion is regarded as one among many of the interests 
of men or as something which pervades or dominates all aspects of be- 
havior and experience. 

3. Whether all religions are considered to have some validity, e.g., as 
‘ways” or “paths” toward an ultimate reality, or whether only one specific 
religion is true and all others are in error or positively sinful. 

4. Whether authentic, valid religious status can be established solely 
through individual experience or only through the medium of a divinely 
established organization. 

5. Orientations toward both secular and religious authority; evalua- 
tion of discipline. 

6. Whether major stress is placed upon the religious organization 
(“Church”) as a community of individual belivers, or as a disciplinary 
agency, or as a sacramental order. 

7. Whether the individual’s particular religious orientation and 
affiliation are accepted as a matter of choice or election or as given. 

8. The evaluation of individual religious questioning and speculation. 

9. Whether social morality is deemed impossible without commit- 
ment to organized religion or without faith in the Deity. 

10. Whether the existing social order is to be attacked as evil, 
shunned, tolerated, supported, or reformed; whether organized religion 
should seek to influence “secular” social action, and if so. how. 

11. Estimation and evaluation of the scope, quality, and potentiali- 
ties of human intelligence and rationality. 

12. The evaluation of science. 

13. Whether human nature is considered to be basically evil, good, 
mixed, or neutral. 

14. Estimation and evaluation of the possibilities of human improve- 
ment: the perfectibility of man versus the conception of man as a crea- 
ture inherently weak, fallible, and prone to error and evil. 


*Don J. Hager, “Introduction: Religious Conflict.” Journal of Social Issues, 
1956, 12, No. 3. 
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15. The scope and quality of personal responsibility for conduct: 
e.g., total culpability versus environmental extenuation. 

16. Whether asceticism is positively or negatively valued. 

17. Orientation toward suffering and punishment. 

18. Orientation to religion as a means of “therapy” or “adjustment” ; 
religious commitment as a solution for personal difficulties or for social, 
economic, and political problems. 

19, Estimation and evaluation of the possibilities and means of 
resolving conflicts arising from differing religious views. 

20. Evaluation of religious heterogeneity, religious “liberty,” and 
“toleration”; e.g. approval of sectarian diversity versus ecumenical move- 
ments, 

This listing could be extended to include such important additional 
matters as conflicts of religious and secular assumptions concerning value 
priorities and hierarchies, or the use of religion to promote and obtain 
non-religious goals.° Even this limited inventory is enough, however, to 
suggest in a fairly specific way that divergent value-orientations, associ- 
ated with particular faith groupings, contribute directly to interreligious 
dissention in matters of public social policy and personal social conduct. 
Note again that this implies that interreligious conflict is not merely a 
matter of “prejudice.” We are here confronted with real differences in 
the values to which people are, or may be, deeply committed. A further 
implication is that religious conflict is not traceable to the sheer fact of 
different affiliations and the struggles for social and political influence 
and power among the resulting groupings. That is, our assumption here is 
that the explanation of conflict requires taking into account the actual 
content of beliefs and values; it is not enough simply to note that Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Catholics are culturally defined as “different” and that 
real social groupings develop on the basis of that definition.® 

If we are thus able to see religious conflict as a problem of value- 
divergence—abstracting both from “prejudice” and from group allegiance 
as such—we secure some clues as to what we may need to do to advance 
our knowledge of the contemporary problem of interreligious relations in 
the United States. We need data on intensity of convictions, on the 
extent and nature of individual participation in religious group activities, 


* For several suggestions of significant points to include in the above enumera- 
tion, I am indebted to Don Hager. 

* However, it remains important to take into account the values that inhere in 
group affiliation and participation, apart from the specific values espoused by the 
group. Having established his credentials of belief, commitment, and participation, 
the member of a religious grouping secures many rewards in sociability, security of 
belongingness, reinforcement of norms, emotional support, structure for behavior, 
and the like. Positive affect toward, and personal need for, the particular religious 
community can thus emerge from participation as such rather than as purely an 
outcome of internalization of the religious values peculiar to that community. 
Presumably it is in this sense that we can appreciate the meaning of the quip that 
fox-hunting was once a part of Anglican religion in England. 
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on the actual value-commitments of adherents of the various faiths (as 
over against theological or “official” pronouncements), on similar affec- 
tive conceptions of desirability that are shared by adherents of different 
religious groupings. 

It is necessary, further, to analyze the specific modes by which dif- 
ferences in value-orientations affect interreligious relations. 

Such differences may, in the first place, serve to limit, restrict, or 
distort communication among religious groups themselves and between 
religious and non-religious groups. Restriction of communication favors 
the emergence of stereotypes, which can serve as vehicles for diverse fears 
and hostilities. Restriction of communication may have the effect, on the 
other hand, of averting direct clashes of value-positions. The frequently 
observed tendency to avoid discussion of religiously controversial matters 
in ordinary social interaction in our society deserves penetrating empirical 
study. If we ask what are the grounds upon which individuals forego such 
discussion, dissent, argument, and debate, even a preliminary inspection 
of the problem reveals considerable complexity. For example: (1) Con- 
troversy may be avoided because of relatively low involvement with a 
specific religious position. The desire for social harmony—to avoid 
“unpleasantness”—can then take priority over differences in religious 
beliefs and values. (2) Discussion may be avoided, per contra, because 
one’s religious faith is intensely held as indispensably valid and essential, 
to the point at which discussion with those of other religious allegiances 
is. regarded as profaning, or at least inappropriate or undignified on 
religious grounds. (3) Each of several religious positions may be regarded 
as worthy of respect in its own right, and thus, out of religious considera- 
tions, inviolate to hostile attack or skeptical discussion by persons of a 
differing allegiance. (4) Controversial discussion may be eschewed be- 
cause the believing adherent to a particular faith group is, out of firm con- 
viction, so assured of the triumph of his own position as to regard con- 
troversy as irrelevant. This obviously is a difficult position to maintain, 
but is approached by some militant sects and orders. (5) In some rare 
instances, there is lack of motivation to talk about or otherwise manifest 
overt concern for religious questions, because of an inward, mystical 
orientation which transcends religious particularity and leads to quietistic 
withdrawal. It is fairly certain that these five orientations do not exhaust 
the possibilities. 

On the other hand, when there is firmness of faith in a religious 
system that imposes on the believer an obligation to actively defend 
the faith and to seek new converts to it, there is certainly no lack of effort 
to communicate, but “distortions” of communication are frequent because 
of the resistance of persons of different faith groupings. 

In addition to these consequences with regard to communication, 
differences in value-orientations and the axiomatic beliefs that represent 
effective religious commitments set some limits, however broad, to the 
range of alternatives for definition or solution of “problematic” social 
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situations, For instance, one may not, by reason of religious commitment, 
be able to even consider ways of dealing with social problems that may 
appear entirely proper and reasonable to those who approach the situation 
from different evaluational premises. 

Differences in those value-orientations having a specifically religious 
(sacred, non-empirical) reference may define the significance of a col- 
lectivity or group to its members in such a way as to hinder or com- 
pletely prevent compromise or negotiation with regard to the social 
consequences of these differences, Tendencies toward unyielding finality 
are given special force by the particular characteristics of the value- 
orientations we must recognize as religious. Beliefs and value-orientations 
regarding the nature of man, the problem of evil, the final ends of life— 
all the primordial questions—are not subject to immediate, pragmatic 
demonstration, in any sense. Yet they stand between the believer—the 
committed participant—and the agony, chaos, meaninglessness of an 
incomprehensible world. And, more positively, they define avenues of 
meaning, security, and fulfillment in an ordered life, transcending the 
“bare surface of things.” Thus, what are from a non-religious point of 
view essentially unprovable, “arbitrary” beliefs, values, and symbols are 
at the same time the essential base of life itself to the religiously devout. 
So conceived, we see again how differences that are defined as religious 
can come to have a peculiar acuteness and poignancy. The fact that 
similar stances and effective intensities can be generated by group dif- 
ferences that are popularly considered to be non-religious, e.g., national- 
ism, is worthy of note, But this does not remove the necessity for investi- 
gating the possibility that adherence to religious values has distinctive 
social consequences, even while we recognize that such value-belief com- 
plexes as nationalism may contain “transcendental” elements.” 

In still another way, value-orientations may influence interreligious 
relations through their effects upon the organization and functioning 
of the religious body itself. The degree of central control and direction, 
and the degree of development of an ecclesiastical hierarchy are only 
two of the more obvious illustrations. It is not only that such different 
modes of organization represent, in part, differences in underlying value 
assumptions, but also that the modes of organization can have tangible 
direct influence upon interreligious interaction, e.g., the extent to which 
corporate commitments govern the extent of interreligious cooperation in 
the local community, or the extent to which individuals from different 
faith groups meet as “representatives” or “ambassadors” from a con- 
stituency to which they feel responsible. Although very little precise 
knowledge is available concerning such differences or the mechanism by 
which they affect interreligious relations, their possible importance would 
seem to be great enough to warrant intensive research explorations. 


"To refer to Communism as a “secular religion” is to already imply this. 
See Talcott Parsons, The Social System. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, 
Chapter VIII, especially pp. 372-73. 
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It is necessary to note, also, the possibility that interreligious relations 
in some instances may be affected by strains and tensions with regard to 
value-orientations within a given religious grouping. The highly com- 
plicated processes set in motion by internal divergence in values constitute 
still another largely unexplored area that awaits scientific understanding. 

This article has limited itself to a broad exploration of a few salient 
problems. It has not attempted a formal codification, either of variables 
and hypotheses or of established empirical findings. Its main objectives 
have been two: (1) to point to the direct significance of value-orienta- 
tions in interreligious relations;* (2) to suggest some of the specific 
differences in values that may turn out to be important and some of the 
particular ways by which these differences may affect interreligious con- 
flict and cooperation. It is hoped that the considerations reviewed here 
will stimulate the basic thinking and research so urgently needed in a 
little-understood field of great importance to men in society. 


* The views expressed on this matter have been influenced, in particular, by 
Talcott Parsons, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in Sociology and 
Social Psychology. Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, 1951. 





Issues That Divide 


Leo Pfeffer 


. 1. The Background 

To a major extent interreligious conflict in the United States is an 
aspect of Catholic-non-Catholic relationships, Undoubtedly, Protestant- 
Jewish relations have areas of tension, particularly concerning religion in 
the public schools. So too, intra-Protestant tensions manifest themselves, 
as in disputes between the fundamentalist American Council of Christian 
Churches and the more modern National Council of Churches of Christ. 
There are intra-Jewish conflicts too, primarily revolving around Zionism 
and the activities of the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism. But 
these are comparatively minor areas of conflict and tension; the major 
area revolves around Catholicism, Catholics, and the Catholic Church. 
(Even religious-secular conflict, not discussed in this article, is largely 
Catholic-secular conflict. ) 

Perhaps this was not so clear in the past. During the Colonial era 
the more dramatic conflicts were between the established Protestant 
churches and the dissenting sects. In the 19th century the conflict between 
the communally accepted faiths and those considered socially extreme, 
such as Mormonism and Christian Science, likewise presented dramatic 
aspects. These, however, were largely localized and affected compara- 
tively few persons; the major area of conflict and tension, at least after 
the early Colonial period revolved around Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The fulcrum of Catholic-non-Catholic relations has, however, shifted 
during the three and a half centuries of American history. At the risk of 
over-generalization, three fairly distinct periods can be discerned. In the 
first the fulcrum was Catholicism; in the second, Catholics; in the third, 
or present era, the Catholic Church. In the first, ending approximately 
at the close of the 18th century and the establishment of religious liberty 
in the Federal and all State constitutions, the underlying motif was the- 
ology. Conflicts between Catholics and non-Catholics (chiefly Protestants) 
grew out of and were inextricably related to differences in religious creed 
and dogma. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War public perform- 
ance of the Mass was illegal in all colonies except Pennsylvania. 

The secularism and nationalism which grew out of the War for 
Independence, the French enlightenment and Revolution, the expanding 
frontier, and the rise of the popular individualistic Protestant dissenting 
sects, all combined to diminish the importance of differences in theolog- 
ical creed and dogma. When, at the end of the 18th century, New York 
eliminated from its laws a requirement that all applicants for citizenship 
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disavow allegiance to all foreign “ecclesiastical potentates,” Catholicism 
as a religion ceased to present a problem in interreligious relationships. 

But this rise of nationalism brought with it another aspect of Catho- 
lic-non-Catholic tensions. For nationalism brought with it xenophobia, and 
the victims of this xenophobia were mainly the Catholics; first the Catho- 
lics who came from Ireland after the potato famine; later the Catholics 
who came from Italy and east Europe to build the trans-continental 
railroads and work the mines and mills. The underlying motif of this 
era was bigotry and the chief anti-Catholic forces were the g:per-nation- 
alists, the Know-Nothings, the Nativists, and later the Ku “Klux Klan. 
During this period anti-Catholicism was not basically different from 
anti-Orientalism and anti-Semitism. 

This second period may be said to have definitely come to an end by 
1928. The fact that one of the two major political parties in the nation 
nominated a Catholic for the Presidency is fairly conclusive proof that 
anti-Catholic bigotry ceased to be a significant factor in interreligious rela- 
tions, Catholics as Catholics had become an integrated and integral part 
of the American community and anti-Catholic bigotry was no longer a 
serious problem. 

But 1928 also saw the beginning of the third era, the present era in 
which the fulcrum is not Catholic dogma, nor Catholics, but the Catho- 
lic Church, and more particularly the influence and power exerted by 
the Church in areas theretofore considered by non-Catholics to be in the 
domain of the secular, such as government, politics, public education, 
family relations, and international affairs. The year 1928 saw the publi- 
cation of Marshall’s The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State 
and Garrison’s Catholicism and the American Mind, both of which 
raised serious questions regarding the role of the Church in the political 
realm, The Great Depression of the thirties and the World War of the 
forties focused national attention on more urgent problems, but the 
return of peace brought a return of public attention to the role of the 
Catholic Church on the American scene. In the post-war period, Paul 
Blanshard published his American Freedom and Catholic Power, The 
same period saw the bitter controversy around the Barden Bill for Federal 
aid to education, the formation of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, the controversy about an 
ambassador to the Vatican, the attack on the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McCollum released time case and upon the “godlessness” of the 
public schools, the identification of secularism with Communism and ‘pro- 
Communism, the identification of Catholicism with McCarthyism, and 
the outbreak of numerous lesser controversies around such diverse items 
as bus transportation to parochial schools, bingo, birth control, divorce, 
the adoption of children, crucifixes in public parks, and Christmas 
pageants in the public schools. In the present era, the underlying motif 
is no longer theology, nor bigotry, but genuine differences on public 
issues, Today it is issues that divide Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. It 
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is the purpose of this article to set forth briefly the major issues that 
divide the three faiths and the positions taken by each in respect to these 


issues. 


2. A Preliminary Observation 

Before we consider the different issues, a preliminary comment is 
appropriate. It deals with the use of such terms as “the Catholic position,” 
or “the Protestant position,” or “the Jewish position” on a particular 
public issue. Use of these terms is often strenuously challenged on the 
ground that there is no single Protestant or Catholic or Jewish position on 
any secular issue. It is pointed out, for example, that there are Catholics 
who do not favor the exchange of ambassadors with the Vatican or the 
use of public funds for parochial school transportation, and there are 
on the other hand Protestants and Jews who do favor each of these steps. 
It is probable that a majority of American Catholics practice contracep- 
tive birth control despite the strong position on the subject taken by the 
Church, Catholic judges in civil courts freely grant divorces even to 
Catholic litigants notwithstanding a strong papal condemnation of such 
action, and recently a jury in heavily Catholic Providence, Rhode Island, 
voted to allow a Jewish couple to adopt a child born to Catholic parents, 
despite the vigorous opposition to interreligious adoptions by the Catholic 
Church. 

Despite this, there is a Catholic position and a Protestant position 
and a Jewish position on the issues referred to in this article. The rapid 
and great growth in the power and influence of the Catholic Church 
has led to a polarization of Catholic opinion, or at least articulated 
opinion. The Catholic position on subjects within the realm of concern 
of the Catholic Church is the position of the Catholic Church. One who 
reads the Catholic press cannot fail to observe the almost monolithic 
uniformity of views on these subjects. Moderate variations can, of course, 
be discerned, For example, the Tablet, organ of the Brooklyn arch- 
diocese, has always been a staunch supporter of Senator McCarthy; the 
Pilot, organ of the Boston archdiocese, a staunch opponent. But the 
difference between them concerned McCarthy as an individual; there 
was no difference between them in their advocacy of the principles 
espoused by McCarthy. The only basic dissent from this and a number 
of other positions to be found within Catholicism is in the pages of 
Commonweal, a lay publication with relatively little influence, and the 
Catholic Worker, a radical publication of extreme views, with no influ- 
ence at all. 

The polarization of Catholic opinion on issues of Church concern 
led to or at least was concommitant with the counter-polarization of 
Protestant and Jewish opinion on these issues. Lacking the over-arching 
structure of an all-encompassing church, Protestant and Jewish positions 
are naturally less monolithic. These two faiths developed their own 
structures, such as the National Council of Churches and the Synagogue 
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Council of America, less powerful and less formal than the Catholic 
Church, but still effective organs for the moulding of united positions 
and articulating united opinion. The practical unanimity of American 
Catholicism against the McCollum decision is matched by the equal 
unanimity of American Judaism in support of that decision and by the 
unanimity of American Protestantism against public aid to parochial 
schools or an ambassador to the Vatican or bingo legislation. On some 
issues, such as the meaning of separation of church and state, and 
religion in the public schools, Protestant opinion is more divided than 
either Catholic or Jewish, but even there agreement can be found among 
a substantial majority of Protestant groups. 


3. Church and Dogma 

With this preliminary observation out of the way we can consider 
the first area of division, the area of church and dogma. I have suggested 
that differences in theology and dogma are no lenger a major motivation 
for interreligious conflict, The Catholic Church, however, does constitute 
by its very existence a source of interreligious tension. Protestants, par- 
ticularly, consider its hierarchal-monarchal structure less compatible with 
American democratic concepts than the congregational structure of 
Judaism and most of Protestantism. More important, many Protestants 
view the Catholic Church not merely as a religious organization, but as 
an important part of the American power structure, an agency exercising 
tremendous political influence in areas that most Protestants consider 
properly secular. The attitude of many of these Protestants to the Catho- 
lic Church has been described as a mixture of fear and envy, and their 
reaction has naturally been to strengthen their own inter-denominational 
body, the National Council of Churches, and to seek to exercise through 
it and independently of it the same type of political influence exercised 
by the Catholic bishops through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and independently of it. 

Even dogma and theology are of significance in interreligious conflict. 
Protestants express considerable antipathy for such aspects of Catholic 
theology as the dogma that Catholicism is the one true faith and the 
Catholic Church the one true Church; the dogma that outside the 
Church there is no salvation; the dogma of papal infallibility; the eleva- 
tion of Mary to a status almost of equality with Jesus; and the pageantry 
and pomp of Catholic ritual. Catholics consider these dogmas and prac- 
tices divinely ordained, and they cannot understand why they should be 
a source of interreligious conflict. They affect no one except those who 
voluntarily choose to believe in them or practice them, and they in no 
way prejudice non-Catholics. 

These theological differences have practical consequences. The 
Catholic dogma of the one true faith leads to Catholic avoidance of 
programs that might be interpreted as implying the equal validity of 
religions. For that reason Catholic priests generally do not join ministerial 
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associations, Oppose joint Christmas-Chanukah or Easter-Passover pro- 
grams in the schools, and view with supicion if not hostility an organiza- 
tion such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Less obvious but perhaps even more significant is the difference 
among the faiths as to the nature of religious commitment in our society. 
American Protestant tradition, which is primarily the tradition of Protes- 
tant dissent rather than the established Anglicanism or Congregationalism 
of the colonial period, views religion as a matter of election. One is a 
Protestant who voluntarily elects to be a Protestant; and until he is old 
enough to make an election and does so he is not generally considered a 
member of the Protestant communion. Both Catholicism and Judaism, 
on the other hand, view religion as a matter of status. Under both, a 
child on birth acquires the religion of his mother. In addition, under 
Catholic law, a child validly baptized as a Catholic, even without the 
knowledge or consent of his non-Catholic parents, becomes a Catholic. 
Moreover, Catholicism, and probably Judaism as well, does not recog- 
nize the possibility of complete exit from the faith. 

Insofar as these are matters of purely internal religious law they 
have little significant effect upon interreligious relations in our basically 
secular society. Tension and conflict arise when it is sought to give them 
effect in secular law, as where it is sought to bar the adoption by a couple 
of one faith of a child born to a mother of a different faith. 


4. Religious Liberty 

Another logical consequence of the dogma of the one true faith 
is the traditional view of the Catholic Church toward religious liberty. 
Protestants frequently quote from the April, 1948 issue of Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the official Jesuit organ in Rome, that “The Roman Catholic 
Church, convinced, through its divine prerogatives, of being the only 
true church, must demand the right to freedom for herself alone, because 
such a right can only be possessed by truth, never by error.” According to 
this traditional view, the state has the right and the duty to proscribe 
schism and heresy both for the good of the nation and for the faithful 
themselves; for religious unity is the principal foundation of social unity. 

This position, even as a matter of principle, has met some challenge 
within the Catholic Church. A group of small, yet influential liberals, 
headed by John Courtney Murray, strenuously contest that such a posi- 
tion toward non-Catholics is even theoretically required by canon law. 
However, the more authoritative organs of the Church, such as the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, adhere in principle to the stringent 
position expressed in Civilta Cattolica, and justified in Ryan and Bolend’s 
authoritative Catholic Principles and Politics, on the ground that “The 
fact that the individual may in good faith think that his false religon is 
true gives no more right to propagate it than the sincerity of the alien an- 
archist entitles him to advocate his abominable political theories in the 
United States, or than the perverted ethical notions of the dealer in 
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obscene literature confer upon him a right to corrupt the morals of the 
community.” 

While accepting this position in principle, Catholics are quick to 
point out that the question is purely theoretical, with no practical signifi- 
cance. These doctrines are applicable only to a Catholic State, that is one 
in which all or almost all of the inhabitants are Catholics. Since there 
is not the slightest chance that this will happen in the United States 
within the foreseeable future, there is no reason for any fear on the part 
of non-Catholics. Catholics point out that in United States history Catho- 
lics have never persecuted Protestants, even in Maryland when it was a 
Catholic controlled colony, whereas Catholics have been the victims of 
considerable persecution by Protestants, 

Catholics are particularly aggrieved at Protestant concern about 
restrictions on religious liberty in Catholic countries. They contrast this 
with Protestant silence with respect to the restriction on Catholics in such 
Protestant countries as Sweden, or the exclusion of Jesuits from Switzer- 
land, or the persecution of the Catholic Church and its clergymen in 
countries under Communist control. The comparative silence of Protes- 
tantism when Catholic religious freedom is infringed, they suggest, casts 
doubt upon the sincerity of Protestant protests against similar infringe- 
ments in Catholic countries. 


5. The Relationship of Church and State 


The principle of the separation of church and state is practically 
unanimously accepted as part of the American tradition. Although the 
term itself has been subjected to some criticism in Catholic sources, 
American Catholicism undoubtedly is opposed to union of church and 
state in the United States. The differences among the faiths arise out 
of the varying interpretations of the principle and its meaning. 

The term “separation of church and state” has become the common 
short-hand synonym for the provision in the First Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” In 1947, the United States Supreme Court 
interpreted this provision broadly to preclude any intervention by govern- 
ment in religious affairs. The Court said: 


The “establishment of religion” clause of the First Amendment means at 
least this: Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer 
one religion over another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go 
to or to remain away from church against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for enter- 
taining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance 
or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a 
state nor the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate in 
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the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect “a wall of separation between church and State.” 
(Emphasis added) 


This interpretation of the First Amendment became the subject of 
a good deal of criticism by persons who claimed that the Court had 
misinterpreted the Amendment, its history, and purpose. According to 
this view, the prohibition of establishment arose out of the multiplicity 
of rival and jealous sects that existed among the states in 1791 when 
the Amendment was adopted. If the national government were to be 
permitted to establish a particular denomination as the established church 
of the United States, each sect feared that it would be some other that 
would be thus favored. Accordingly, they agreed that the government 
should not be allowed to establish any particular church or sect. The 
Amendment, therefore, was nothing more than a practical expedient to 
meet a practical problem, and was not intended to separate the govern- 
ment from religion or to bar the government from aiding or assisting 
religion or religious groups so long as it acted equally toward all and did 
not prefer one over others. 

The practical consequences of this difference in interpretation are 
of great importance. If the Constitution is interpreted narrowly to pro- 
hibit only non-preferential aid, then it is permissible for Congress and 
the States to appropriate public funds for the support of religious educa- 
tion so long as all church schools are included in the program without 
favoritism or discrimination. Also it is permissible for the public schools 
to teach religion so long as each child in the school is taught his own 
religion. If the broad interpretation announced by the Supreme Court 
is adopted, neither government financing of religious education nor 
religious instruction in the public schools is permissible. 

The organs of the Catholic Church have strongly and consistently 
criticized the Supreme Court’s broad interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment. In November, 1948 the Catholic bishops in the United States 
issued a detailed criticism of the Court’s interpretation of the Amend- 
ment and its use of the term “separation of church and state.” The 
statement declared: 


If this practical policy be described by the loose metaphor “a wall of 
separation between Church and State,” that term must be understood in 
a definite and typically American sense. It would be an utter distortion of 
American history and law to make that practical policy involve the indif- 
ference to religion and the exclusion of cooperation between religion and 
government implied in the term “separation of Church and State” as it 
has become the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism. . . . 


We, therefore, hope and pray that the novel interpretation of the First 
Amendment recently adopted by the Supreme Court will in due process 
be revised. To that end we shall peacefully, patiently and perseveringly 
work, .. . 
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We call upon our Catholic people to seek in thei: faith an inspiration and 
a guide in making an informed contribution to good citizenship. We urge 
members of the legal profession in particular to develop and apply their 
special competence in this field. We stand ready to cooperate in fairness 
and charity with all who believe in God and are devoted to freedom under 
God to avert the impending danger of a judicial “establishment of secu- 
larism” that would ban God from public life. 


Organs of Jewish opinion have been equally consistent and equally 
unanimous in their approval of the Supreme Court’s broad in‘ erpretation 
of the Amendment. In a statement submitted in December of 1955 to 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, the organizations affiliated with the Synagogue Council 
of America expressed their belief “that the provision against establish- 
ment of religion in the First Amendment bars non-preferential as well 
as preferential aid to religion.” The numerous legal briefs and public 
statements of the Jewish organizations have uniformly relied upon the 
broad interpretation of the Amendment and have expressed strong sup- 
port for strict separation between church and state. 

The position of Protestant organizations is neither as uniform nor as 
definite as that of either the Catholics or the Jews. On the one hand, 
most Protestant groups consider the principle of separation of church and 
state a Protestant contribution and are extremely proud of it. Also they 
assert the principle as the basis for their almost unanimous opposition to 
use of tax-raised funds for parochial school education or the exchange 
of ambassadors with the Vatican. At the same time, most Protestant 
church organs are committed to compulsory Sunday laws and to certain 
aspects of religious education in connection with the public school system, 
such as the released time program, Bible reading, etc., which are difficult 
to reconcile with a broad interpretation of the First Amendment. The 
result is that while some Protestant organs on the left express approval of 
the broad interpretation, and some on the right agree with the Catholic 
position, the ambivalence of the majority results in avoidance of a 
specific position on the issue. The statement submitted to the Senate 
Subcommittee by the General Board of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. is characteristically ambiguous, It states: 


The National Council of Churches holds the first clause of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to mean that church and 
state shall be separate and independent as institutions, but to imply neither 
that the state is indifferent to religious interests nor that the church is 
indifferent to civic and political issues. 


6. Religion and Public Education 
The ambivalence of American Protestantism with respect to the 
meaning of separation of church and state manifests itself most sharply 
in its views on religion in the public schools, Just as American Protes- 
tantism considers itself the parent and protector of the American prin- 
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ciple of separation of church and state, so too does it consider itself the 
parent and protector of the American public school system, The pride 
that Protestants take in the public school system is fairly unanimous, 
but the unanimity does not extend to their position on the secularity of 
the system. Two main emphases can be discerned. With one group the 
principal emphasis is on the separation of church and state. The members 
of this group would forego the temptation to use the public school as an 
aid to the promotion of religious education so as not to compromise the 
principle of separation of church and state. It is this group that recognizes 
the basic inconsistency of attacking Roman Catholic infringements on 
the principle while at the same time supporting and promoting public 
school involvement in religious education. (An illustration of this incon- 
sistency is found in the legal complaint filed in a mid-western state by a 
group of Protestants who sought to halt the grant of public funds to a 
school claimed to be a Catholic parochial school although purporting to 
be a public school. To support their charge their attorney cited as 
evidence the fact that the teachers were garbed as nuns, Catholic prayers 
were recited, and there was no daily Bible reading as required by state 
statute.) 

The second Protestant group, probably representing the majority 
of organized Protestantism, lays major emphasis on the need to advance 
religious education and the role the public schools can play in furthering 
this objective. To the cry of the “separationists” within Protestantism that 
the “educationalists” are playing the Catholics’ game, the latter reply 
that the “separationists” are playing the secularists’ game. The “separa- 
tionists” consider the Roman Catholic Church as the greatest menace 
to Protestantism; the “educationalists” view secularism and _ irreligion 
as the prime menace. 

The “educationalists” within Protestantism have been the supporters 
of programs of released time for religious education—although, in large 
cities at least, the overwhelming majority of children enrolling for released 
time religious instruction are Catholic. The Protestant “educationalists” 
also defend daily public school reading from the Scriptures as a symbol 
of America’s religious commitment. They do not consider it a violation 
of the principle of separation of church and state, because to them the 
Bible is non-sectarian. The same reasoning underlies their defense of 
prayer recitations and hymn singing in the public schools, and their 
sponsorship of baccalaureate programs involving religious elements. While 
less passionate than Catholics in their defense of Christmas celebrations 
in the public schools, most of them find it difficult to appreciate or sympa- 
thize with Jewish objections to such celebrations. 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the field of interreligious 
relationships is the radical, almost revolutionary change in the position 
of the Catholic Church on the issue of religion and public education. 
For the past decade the Catholic Church has been concerned about the 
irreligion and godlessness of the public schools; for a century before that 
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its chief concern had been about their religiosity. Perhaps more than 
any other single institution, the Catholic Church has been responsible 
for the secularity of American public education. In many communities 
throughout the nation Catholic parents, at the urging of their pastors, 
braved the hostility and recriminations of their Protestant neighbors (who 
often resorted to violence), and brought suit in the courts to eliminate 
Bible reading or prayer recitation from the public school curriculm. 
It was the persistence of the Catholic Church and the courage of Catholic 
parents that ensured the secularization of American public education. 

Today the situation is entirely reversed. The Catholic Church is the 
most energetic and articulate proponent of public school responsibility 
for religious education. Catholic members of public school boards are 
generally the ones most active in seeking to introduce various programs 
for religious teachings and practices into the schools. The current cam- 
paign to introduce into the public schools the teaching of “moral and 
spiritual values”—frequently a euphemism for religious instruction—is 
led by Catholic Church groups and organs of Catholic opinion. It is they 
also who are most vigorous in efforts to “put Christ back in Christmas” 
and intensify the Christological aspects of Christmas and Easter celebra- 
tions in the public schools. 

Occasional variants do crop up. In some communities the local priest 
may protest the distribution of the Gideon (Protestant) Bibie to public 
school children. In others, he may object to baccalaureate services held 
in Protestant churches or including Protestant hymns. But these are 
largely atypical vestiges of the earlier Catholic policy; and even where 
protest is made it is generally not based upon the principle that religion 
should be excluded from public education, but on the practical grievance 
of infringement upon the religious rights of Catholic children. 

Space does not permit consideration of the various factors that gave 
rise to this reversal of a century-old policy. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the reversal came about paradoxically at a time when Catholic 
parochial school education is proceeding at a more rapid pace than the 
growth of Catholic child population and when the Catholic Church is 
advancing at an accelerated rate toward its long-standing ultimate objec- 
tive of “every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 

Just as Jewish organizations are among religious groups the most 
articulate and vigorous defenders of the principle of separation of church 
and state, so too are they the most articulate and vigorous opponents of 
public school involvement in religious education. Occasionally a local 
rabbi will cooperate in a released time program. For a time, Jewish groups 
promoted joint Christmas-Chanukah celebrations in the public schools. 
But by and large, the Jewish organizations vigorously oppose the intro- 
duction into the public schools of religious instruction or religious cele- 
brations. In many cases the fear of arousing anti-Semitism or the desire 
not to exacerbate interreligious relations induces silent acquiescence by a 
local Jewish community when a religious program is conducted in the 
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school; but almost invariably within the Jewish community, and often in 
communication with the non-Jewish community, the acquiescence is 
justified on the ground of necessity, and rarely on the ground of agree- 
ment. There are few issues on which Jewish organizations in the United 
States are more united than on opposition to religion in the public schools. 


7. Public Aid to Religious Education 

Protestant ambivalence toward the principle of separation of church 
and state is largely absent where the principle is applied to oppose the 
grant of tax-raised funds to religious schools. American Protestantism is 
practically unanimous in its opposition to the use of government funds, 
Federal, state, or municipal, to aid church schools. Indeed, the seculariza- 
tion of the American educational system is in large measure due to the 
willingness of Protestantism to eliminate Protestant teaching from the 
public schools rather than set up a system of state-supported denomi- 
national schools, such as exists in a number of European countries and in 
the province of Quebec on this continent. It was the 1947 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Everson case that tax-raised 
funds may constitutionally be used for the transportation of children to 
parochial schools that was the immediate cause for the formation of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, and it is probable that today most Protestants think of separation 
of church and state primarily in terms of barring public funds to paro- 
chial schools. 

American Jewish organizations are likewise opposed to use of tax- 
raised funds for religious education and deem such use a violation of the 
principle of separation of church and state. Understandably, however, | 
they consider it secondary in seriousness to religious involvement in public 
education. Moreover, they see—as most Protestant groups probably do 
not—a valid distinction between the expenditure of public funds for edu- 
cational services in parochial schools and the expenditure of such funds 
for purely welfare services. They do not, for example, oppose the fur- 
nishing of children in parochial schools with lunches and medical and 
dental care at public expense; although they do oppose furnishing text- 
books, supplies, and transportation out of tax-raised funds, since they 
consider these to be educational services rather than welfare benefits. 

American Catholics feel a deep sense of injustice at the exclusion of 
parochial schools from the educational financing system. They feel that 
the exclusion violates their religious liberty and unfairly subjects them to 
double taxation. They argue that the Supreme Court has ruled that the 
constitutional guaranty of religious freedom ensures to every parent the 
right to have his child educated in a parochial school. They feel that 
Catholic parents who are unable to pay the tuition needed to sustain 
parochial schools are deprived of their religious freedom when the state 
refuses to help finance such schools, while it finances public schools at- 
tendance whereat is forbidden to Catholic children by Church Law. They 
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feel that Catholic schools are relieving the taxpayers of a tremendous 
financial burden by educating millions of children who otherwise would 
have to be educated at the taxpayers’ expense. They deem it unfair and 
inequitable for Protestant and Jewish taxpayers to refuse to recognize 
this fact and to accept the Catholic parochial schools as part of the 
American educational systema moraily and legally entitled to share in the 
funds raised for education by taxing all residents, Catholics no less than 
Protestant and Jewish. 

Catholic Church spokesmen realize realistically that the American 
people as a whole are not prepared to agree to the justice of Catholic 
contentions. Accordingly, without relinquishing their basic claim, they 
urge that the very least that should be done is to furnish children in paro- 
chial schools with the welfare benefits which the Supreme Court ruled 
may constitutionally be furnished them. Within this category they include 
not only lugches and medical and dental services, but also transportation, 
secular textbooks, and school supplies, 


8. Public Morals and Censorship 


Because groups, religious and otherwise, invariably seek to transfer 
their own moral standards to the community at large through the com- 
pulsion of secular law, differing evaluations of moral standards have led 
to interreligious controversy and conflict, particularly between Catholics 
and Protestants but also, to a lesser extent, between Catholics and Jews. 
Up to very recently American sumptuary laws have reflected Protestant 
moral standards, which in turn were shaped by the Puritanism of Cal- 
vinist New England. The principal evils legislated against ‘were traffic in 
and use of intoxicating liquors, gambling, and sexual immorality. Related 
to, though not technically part of, this group is Sabbath breaking. While 
use of tobacco was also frowned upon by a large segment of Protestantism, 
there has been little effort to translate this attitude into the terms of secu- 
lar law. 

The Eighteenth or Prohibition Amendment was exclusively a Prot- 
estant creation, the last (temporarily) successful effort of New England 
Calvinism to put into national law its own concept of moral values. The 
states that still have laws prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, the so-called dry states, are those that have large Protestant 
majorities. The consumption of liquor, when not carried to excess, is not 
considered immoral by either Catholicism or Judaism. It was no accident 
that the Democratic Party, in which (outside the South) Catholics 
carry great weight and which nominated a Catholic for President in 1928, 
was the “Wet” Party, and the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment came 
about when the Democratic Party gained control of the Congress and most 
state legislatures. That this difference can have serious consequences in 
interreligious relations can be appreciated when it is remembered that it 
was a Protestant clergyman who first raised the cry of “rum, Romanism, 
and rebellion.” 
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The anti-gambling laws on the books of most states and the Federal 
law prohibiting the interstate transportation of lottery tickets also reflect 
Protestant concepts of moral values. Here, too, Catholicism differs and 
does not view gambling as inherently immoral or wrong when not car- 
ried to extremes, In an effort to ease the tremendous financial burden of 
their church and parochial school system, many Catholic pastors and con- 
gregations have engaged in conducting lotteries, particularly “bingo.” 
Since these practices violate the state anti-lottery laws, the Catholic 
Church in many communities has been urging repeal or modification of 
the laws to permit the playing of bingo under religious and philanthropic 
auspices, Opposition to these proposals has come largely from Protestant 
groups. With the exception of New York City, where the Board of Rabbis 
expressed its opposition to any relaxing of the anti-lottery laws, the Jewish 
groups have by and large maintained a discreet neutrality. 

The nation’s sex codes too reflect Protestant moral standards. The 
Comstock anti-obscenity laws, like the prohibition and anti-gambling 
statutes, were the product of Protestant influences. Here, however, there 
has been a significant difference. Instead of urging relaxation or elimina- 
tion of the laws, as in the other instances, the Catholic Church has become 
the most vigorous proponent of stricter legislation. The drive to enact laws 
for stricter censorship of immoral and obscene publication is spearheaded 
by Catholic spokesmen. The crusade against allegedly lewd magazines, 
paperbacks, and comic books is largely Catholic inspired. Sex educa- 
tion in the schools is most vigorously opposed by the Catholic Church. 
The Motion Picture Code was developed by a Catholic clergyman and is 
policed by the Production Code Administration under Catholic guidance. 
All in all, the Catholic Church has become the chief defender of strict 
legal controls in the field of sex morality. In view of the Calvinist back- 
ground of American Protestantism, it is natural that there has been little 
opposition, and indeed considerable approval among Protestant church- 
men to the vigorous activities of the Catholic Church in defense of basi- 
cally Puritan moral standards. On the other hand the Jewish groups, 
more concerned with the civil liberties aspects of censorship, have been 
unsympathetic to these Catholic activities, but here too have in the main 
kept discreetly quiet. 

Sunday laws, though not technically an aspect of public morality, 
may conveniently also be mentioned here. Like traditional American 
moral standards, the nature of Sunday observance was the product of 
Calvinistic Puritanism, While performance of labor on that day was, of 
course, strongly disapproved, the chief emphasis was on abstinence from 
amusement, sports, or other frivolous activities. This emphasis is evi- 
denced by the name popularly ascribed to Sabbath observance laws— 
“Blue Sunday” laws. 

The Catholic Church had for a long time been more or less indiffer- 
ent to Sunday laws. It did not oppose relaxation of these laws to permit 
amusements and sports on Sunday, at least in the afternoon when they 
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would not compete with church services. While this is still in large meas- 
ure the position of Catholic spokesmen, lately the Church has begun to 
take an increasingly vis;orous stand in opposition to any relaxation of 
Sunday laws that would permit secular business activities on that day. 
The position of the Church appears to be that Sunday is a day for re- 
ligious services and for relaxation and amusement, but not for labor and 
business; and that it is proper for the state to insure this by compulsory 
legislation. 

The Jewish religious bodies believe in principle that compulsory 
Sunday laws violate the doctrine of separation of church and state, and 
by their very nature discriminate against Jews and others who observe a 
day other than Sunday as their religious day of rest. They assert that 
elementary fairness requires that such laws, if they are to remain on the 
books, should contain an exemption in favor of merchants who for re- 
ligious reasons refrain from business on Saturdays. 


9. Family Relationships 


The Catholic Church is particularly and actively concerned with 
legislation affecting family relations, far more than are Protestant and 
Jewish groups. It steadfastly opposes liberalization of divorce laws and, 
in states where its influence is strong, bills seeking to liberalize divorce 
procedures are doomed to certain failure. In some states—New York 
is an example—it is difficult even to find a legislator willing to sponsor a 


divorce liberalization measure. To Catholic opposition, too, is attributable 
the defeat of measures seeking repeal of laws in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut forbidding dissemination, even by physicians to married persons, 
of information on contraceptive birth control. Legislation allowing thera- 
peutic abortion and euthanasia is likewise strongly and vocally opposed by 
the Catholic Church. 

Although the Massachusetts and Connecticut anti-birth control 
laws were enacted by legislatures subject to Protestant rather than Catho- 
lic influence, American Protestantism today opposes neither liberalized 
divorce laws nor dissemination of birth control information to married 
persons. On the contrary, one is likely to find a substantial number of 

otestant clergymen among the members of Planned Parenthood organi- 
zuons, Nor is therapeutic abortion deemed inconsistent with Protestant 
religious dictates and, though not so certainly, the same may be said of 
euthanasia. 

With the possible exception of a segment of the orthodox wing of 
American Judaism, the position of the Jewish religious agencies in these 
aspects of secular family law is substantially identical with the Protestant 
position. However the Jewish religious bodies, like the Protestants, rarely 
take a public position on these issues; although occasionally, as in New 
York City, a rabbinical group will urge legislative re-examination and 
reform of divorce procedures. 
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10. Child Welfare 

It may be somewhat of an overgeneralization, yet it is basically ac- 
curate to suggest that the Catholic Church scrutinizes with suspicion, if 
not hostility, any legislation seeking to regulate child welfare. Partly, this 
attitude is based upon the general antipathy of the Church to any legis- 
lation regulating family relationships. Partly it is based on the theological 
premise that religion is more important than considerations of secular or 
temporal welfare in the upbringing of children. Other factors are prob- 
ably also involved. In any event, the Catholic Church opposed the child 
labor amendment because it deemed it an unwarranted interference by 
the state in the internal affairs of the family. For the same reason, the 
Church is suspicious of social welfare legislation which goes beyond the 
granting of funds to families, (The latter it strongly favors.) It urges the 
contraction if not disappearance of public (i.e., governmental) welfare 
institutions, particularly those concerned with children, and the cor- 
responding expansion of denominational institutions supported by tax- 
raised funds, Since it deems religion the most important thing in life and 
(at least the Catholic religion) immutable in nature, it sees little justi- 
fiable basis for secular welfare institutions; and urges that a child that 
has become the ward of the state should be assigned to a denominational 
institution of the child’s faith. At the same time, it is hostile to legislation 
and regulations that seek to exercise governmental supervision over the 
operation of denominational welfare institutions. 

Neither Protestantism nor Judaism view social welfare legislation 
with the same immanent antipathy. On the contrary, the social gospel has 
become a dominant aspect of much of American Protestantism and Ju- 
daism, as the recently published Justice and Judaism by Vorspan and 
Lipman testifies. In Protestant and Jewish welfare institutions, temporal 
considerations play a more significant role and religious considerations a 
less significant role than in Catholic institutions. Indeed, Jewish welfare 
institutions at least are communally rather than congregationally operated, 
and are controlled by the laity rather than the clergy. Partly for that rea- 
son and partly for other reasons, one finds little opposition among Prot- 
estant and Jewish religious groups to governmental supervision of welfare 
institutions. 

Interreligious controversy in the area of child welfare is likely to be- 
come most serious in the field of child adoption, and particularly where a 
couple of one religious faith seeks to adopt a child born to a mother of 
a different faith. In a number of states the legislatures have provided that 
“where practicable” children should be adopted by couples of the same 
religious persuasion as the natural parents. Until recently the courts have 
almost uniformly construed these so-called “religious protection laws” not 
as prohibiting all interreligious adoptions but only as requiring considera- 
tion of religion as one of the factors in determining whether or not an 
adoption should be approved. If, for example, the choice is between two 
couples, each of good character and each able to provide the child with a 
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good home, security, and affection, preference would be given to the 
couple having the same religion as the child’s natural parents. If, on the 
other hand, the choice is between a normal family life and an institution, 
and in addition the natural parents consent to a proposed adoption, the 
courts would approve the adoption notwithstanding the religious di- 
versity. 

The Catholic Church, particularly, has been dissatisfied with these 
decisions. For example, the Pilot, official organ of the Boston Archdiocese, 
strongly criticized a decision which allowed a Protestant couple to adopt 
a child born to a Catholic mother. The Pilot explained the deep anxiety 
of the church because “for Catholics their faith is their most treasured 
possession,” and it is therefore “small wonder that they would wish to see 
it passed on to the coming generation as the road to their salvation as 
well.” Proceeding on the premise that (to quote the Pilot again) “the 
most important thing in life is not the material advantages of pleasant 
surroundings or the promise of educational opportunities or any other 
recommendations of opulence,” and that “the spiritual direction of a life 
is of greater consequence,” the church has been strenuously urging the 
strengthening of adoption laws so as to ban all interreligious adoptions. 

American Protestantism does not accept the Catholic concepts upon 
which the Catholic Church’s opposition to interreligious adoptions is 
based—that religion is a matter of status rather than election, that it is 
immutable, that the particular religious affiliation is more important than 
temporal considerations, and that there is only one precisely defined road 
to eternal salvation. Understandably, therefore, whatever Protestant pub- 
lic expression of opinion on the issue there has been is uniformly opposed 
to the Catholic position and urges that differences in the religious affilia- 
tions of the natural and adoptive parents should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of an adoption that is called for by the interests of the child’s 
temporal welfare. 

American Judaism has as yet not expressed a position on inter- 
religious adoption. The religious organizations are still debating the ques- 
tion internally and are faced with conflicting and competing considera- 
tions. On the one hand, considerations of child welfare rank high among 
Jewish values. On the other hand, Judaism, or at least orthodox Judaism, 
like Catholicism, considers religion a matter of inherited status and Jewish 
religious affiliation immutable. The concept of no-exit is inherent in 
orthodox Judaism as it is in Catholicism. It is probable that the organs of 
reformed or liberal Judaism will take the same position as Protestantism, 
while orthodox and perhaps also conservative Judaism will oppose inter- 
religious adoptions, although there are likely to be found articulate mi- 
norities even among these groups. 


11. Ambassador to the Vatican 


Although dormant at the present time, the question of an exchange 
of ambassadors between the United States and the Vatican remains a 
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potential source of serious Protestant-Catholic controversy. With the ex- 
ception of the inclusion of parochial schools in programs for Federal aid 
to education, no secular issue so unites American Protestantism as does 
that of diplomatic recognition of the Holy See. Protestants see in such rec- 
ognition a flagrant violation of the principle of separation of church and 
state. Even those Protestant spokesmen who view the First Amendment 
in the narrow sense as not barring government intervention in religious 
affairs but merely as prohibiting preferential treatment of a particular 
faith view the sending of an ambassador to Vatican City as a violation of 
the principle of separation of church and state on the ground that it 
would constitute preferential treatment of the Catholic Church. 

Catholic churchmen find it difficult to understand the intensity of 
Protestant feeling on this issue. They consider an exchange of ambassadors 
with the Vatican as merely normal action in international affairs, They 
point out that the overwhelming majority of other nations, including 
some in which church and state are separated and others in which Prot- 
estantism is the established religion, maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. They argue that aside from being the head of the Catholic 
Church, the Pope is also the ruler of a geographically small but neverthe- 
less recognized independent state. They see no difference between recog- 
nition of the Vatican and recognition of Israel. Finally, they suggest that 
Protestant opposition to diplomatic recognition indirectly helps the cause 
of Communism, since the United States and the Vatican are the two 
major opponents of international Communism, and refusal to allow them 
to pool their efforts through normal diplomatic channels renders each less 
effective in meeting the threat of international Communism, Nevertheless, 
Catholic churchmen recognize the depth of Protestant feeling and have 
studiously refrained from making an all-out effort to bring about the 
sending of an ambassador to the Holy See. While they, of course, favor 
the step, they do not consider the proposal a matter of major importance 
nor its effectuation worth the interreligious acrimony that it has en- 
gendered. 

Jewish religious bodies have by and large maintained a discreet si- 
lence on this issue, although there have been occasional public statements. 
Generally, it may be said that with rare exceptions the American rab- 
binate is opposed in principle to the exchange of ambassadors with the 
Vatican. 


12. Israel and Zionism 


The problem of Israel presents a potentially serious source of inter- 
religious disharmony, principally Jewish-Catholic but also Jewish-Protes- 
tant. It is hardly disputable that the overwhelming majority of American 
rabbis are sympathetic to Zionist aspirations and identify themselves with 
the welfare of Israel. Whether or not this was true twenty-five years ago, 
the advent of Hitler and the consequent mass extermination of European 
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Jewry has convinced all but an insignificant handful of rabbis in the 
United States that the security of Israel must be preserved if for no other 
reason than to provide a place of refuge should virulent anti-Semitism 
again arise. Besides this factor, most rabbis and Jewish religious organi- 
zations are convinced that the interests of America would best be served 
by protecting the young democracy. 

The Catholic Church in America is on the whole neutral on the 
question of Israel. It is, however, particularly and deeply concerned with 
one aspect of the problem—the internationalization of Jerusalem, It be- 
lieves that the birthplace of Christianity together with its historic religious 
shrines should not be under the control of either the Jews or the Arabs, 
but should be governed by an international agency. 

Protestantism has no position on Israel. It is probable, although not 
empirically verified, that the majority of Protestant clergymen are sympa- 
thetic toward Zionist aspirations and recognize the need for a Jewish 
place of refuge. Yet it is exactly this consideration which presents a source 
of disagreement if not disharmony. For they also express concern with the 
Arab refugees and assert that it is wrong to make refugees out of Arabs 
in order to find a home for Jewish refugees. While many of them concede 
that the return of all or most of the Arabs to their original homes in what 
is now the state of Israel is impracticable, they remain troubled and will 
probably restrain their instinctive sympathy for Israel and Zionism until 
the problem of Arab refugees is satisfactorily settled. 


13. Communism and Civil Liberties 

Differing emphases on Communism and civil liberties present a 
source of interreligious controversy. While not as serious today as during 
the period when Senator McCarthy dominated the political scene, the 
problem of reconciling the demands of national security with individual 
rights remains a divisive factor in interreligious relationships. Again at the 
risk of overgeneralization it may be said that the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned principally with the threat of Communism and accepts, if it does 
not actively favor, whatever restrictions of political liberties may be neces- 
sary to meet that threat. The Jewish religious groups, on the other ex- 
treme, are primarily concerned with restrictions upon civil liberties and 
urge that the threat of Communism can and should be dealt with in the 
framework of constitutional guaranties. Protestant clergmen, with the ex- 
ception of those in the Fundamentalist wing, are on the whole more in 
agreement with the Jewish approach than with the Catholic attitude. Dur- 
ing the period of Senator McCarthy’s investigations these differences gave 
rise to considerable interreligious bitterness. Should American-Russian 
relations further deteriorate, it is safe to predict that the conflict between 
combatting Communism and preserving civil liberties will again come to 
the fore and with it interreligious bitterness. 





14. Conclusion 


It was obviously impossible in the space of this article to give ade- 
quate consideration to the various issues dividing Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. What was attempted was little more than to catalogue the more 
important ones, The subject of interreligious conflict is a new one; it has 
not received the extensive treatment that has been accorded to inter- 
racial relationships. It can hardly be questioned that the subject merits 
considerable study, for its problems are certain to increase in seriousness 
as those relating to interracial relationships come closer toward ultimate 
substantial solution. In the course of that study the catalogue set forth in 


this article may be of some helpfulness, If so, this article will have justified 
itself. 





Issues That Divide: A Postscript 


Charles Y. Glock 


In his excellent paper, “Issues That Divide,” Leo Pfeffer has con- 
tributed among other things a unique, highly useful, and systematic cata- 
loguing of the principal issues around which Catholic-non-Catholic ten- 
sions and conflicts have developed and exist in America today. This brief 
postscript to his paper is intended to highlight some of the sociological 
and social psychological implications of what he has to say on this subject. 

As Mr. Pfeffer notes, there has been a notable historical shift in the 
object of anti-Catholic feeling in the United States from Catholicism to 
Catholics, and recently to the Catholic Church. In addition, there have 
been historical changes in the issues dividing Catholics and non-Catholics, 
as well as variation in the positions taken by different sides on those 
issues which have been a recurrent source of conflict. What either side 
fosters today as its point of view is often quite different from what it 
sought to foster fifty years or a century ago. Though both the form and 
content of Catholic-non-Catholic conflict have shifted and changed how- 
ever, it is important to recognize that the conflict itself has persisted. 
Catholics and non-Catholics continue to feel some uneasiness about living 
in the same society. 

The persistence of conflict under these shifting conditions suggests 
that it cannot be fully understood by reference to issues alone. The spe- 
cific issues around which conflict has developed are symptoms but not the 
essential causes of conflict. From where, then, does conflict stem? It is 
proposed that the answer lies primarily in the realm of power relation- 
ships. The motivating force behind Catholic and non-Catholic “jockeying 
for position” on a host of specific issues derives from an underlying and 
prevailing concern to improve or at least retain the position of each side 
vis-a-vis the other. This concern is not made manifest ordinarily, though 
on occasions one side will attribute power motives to the other. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to this observer at least that it pervades all of the many situ- 
ations in which latent tension and overt conflict appear. 

In order to reduce possible misunderstanding of these remarks it 
should be emphasized that there is no intention to infer that there is a 
“plot” on the part of either side to gain mastery over the other. It is not 
claimed that spokesmen for either side are consciously maneuvering to 
enhance the power of their position at the expense of their opponents’. 
Rather it is proposed that given the essential differences in ideological 
position dividing Catholics and non-Catholics, many of which have been 
pointed out by Mr. Pfeffer, and given too the traditional minority position 
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of Catholics in American society, it is inherent in the situation that the 
side holding the minority position will work to improve its situation 
vis-a-vis the majority. In turn, those holding to the majority position will 
resist such changes as may weaken there own position in the society. 

Acknowledging the power component makes the task of explaining 
the shifts in the form and content of Catholic-non-Catholic conflict 
easier, but heightens the difficulty of finding means to ameliorate it. The 
shift, for example, in the locus of conflict from Catholicism, to Catholics, 
to the Catholic Church may be seen, at least in part, as a reflection of an 
improvement in the position of one side over against the other, Non- 
Catholics, here primarily Protestants, were forced early in America’s his- 
tory to abandon any hopes they may have had of prohibiting the develop- 
ment of Catholicism in American life. The reluctance with which Cathol- 
icism was accepted then became manifest in a century or so of antagonism 
toward Catholics as persons. This antagonism was heightened by ethnic 
factors, but nevertheless continued to reflect a concern among Protestants 
to retain their predominant position in American social structure, Re- 
cently, the locus of anti-Catholic feeling has shifted to the Catholic 
Church, reflecting among other things the emergence in America of a 
powerful new institutional force representing the Catholic population. 
These remarks do not, of course, explain the conditions which led to the 
shifts in the balance of power which have taken place. They do, however, 
suggest a useful point of departure for doing so. 

With reference to the specific issues on which Pfeffer notes an his- 
torical shift in position on the part of one side or another, these too are 
made more understandable by reference to the element of power. He 
notes, for example, the “almost revolutionary change in the position of 
the Catholic Church on the issue of religion and public education. For 
the past decade the Catholic Church has been concerned about the ir- 
religion and godlessness of the public schools; for a century before that, 
its chief concern had been about their religiosity. This change in the 
position of the Catholic Church coincides with a basic change in the re- 
ligious content of public school education and Protestant influence over 
that content. In the past, the strength of the Catholic Church was threat- 
ened by the markedly “Protestant” character of religious instruction in 
public schools. The “secularization” of the public schools has served to 
markedly diminish Catholic concern about Protestant control. The present 
position of the Catholic Church, given the new contextual situation, 
promises to further improve its overall strength vis-a-vis Protestants. At 
the same time, it functions to counteract a possible new threat represented 
by the apparent development of a “secularist” philosophy in American 
life. 

In this connection it is to be noted that interreligious conflict in the 
United States is likely to be complicated increasingly by concomitant re- 
ligious-secularist tension, There is a growing body of opinion, as yet 
largely unorganized, postulating an essentially humanistic philosophy over 
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against a theistic one. Its influence on American life has already been 
manifested in the marked reduction in the functions served by the estab- 
lished churches in such areas as education, social welfare, and recreation. 
There are already signs that Catholic and to a lesser extent Protestant 
and Jewish action is being devoted increasingly to counteracting these 
tendencies. It is conceivable that the result may be to shift the focus of 
attention from interreligious to religious-secularist tension. 

Just as its history, the future of Catholic-non-Catholic conflict in 
America must be seen within, the framework of the power relationships 
involved. The strength of the Catholic Church in conflict situations de- 
rives, in part, from the tightness of its organizational structure, the unity 
of its ideology, and its concomitant ability to present a relatively unified 
point of view on most issues. In addition, it derives from a constituency 
which on matters of dogma and morals has been committed to the posi- 
tions adopted by the Church. It is unlikely that the organizational struc- 
ture of the church will change in the foreseeable future or that, as in 
Protestant denominations, the laity will be given a significant voice in 
church affairs. A significant question for the future, however, is the de- 
gree to which the church continues to serve as a primary referent for its 
constituency, and in what areas. Aside from impressions, very little is 
known about the degree to which values as promulgated by a church are 
salient for and reflected in the attitudes and behavior of its members. 
However, the impression is that the church is a more significant referent 
for the American Catholic than for the American Protestant. 

Three currents in American life promise to have a significant bearing 
on the future of Catholicism in America, and their influence might well 
be the subject of study for the insights which research might provide on 
interreligious conflict. First, there is the increase in the proportionate 
Catholic population in major urban areas, Second, there is the slow but 
gradual upward mobility of major sub-groups in the Catholic population 
from a predominantly lower middle to middle and upper middle income 
status, Third, there is the evidence, limited to be sure, that on significant 
issues of morality, if not dogma, Catholics are deviating increasingly from 
the position officially recognized by the Church. Based on European ex- 
perience in countries of mixed Protestant-Catholic population, an effect 
of the urban change may be to make being Catholic less salient for those 
who are. In Europe, for example, Catholic political parties have received 
relatively greater support from Catholic populations living in minority 
than from those living in majority situations. On the other hand, becom- 
ing a majority religion may serve significantly to strengthen the Catholic 
Church vis-a-vis its Protestant counterparts, As to the mobility of Catho- 
lics, it is difficult to predict the effect. It is known that church identifica- 
tion has become more important for the upwardly mobile Protestant. 
However, lower income Protestants have been traditionally less church 
oriented than Catholics of the same status. The effect of upward mobility 
on the church identification of American Catholics still needs to be stud- 
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ied. On the third issue, so little is known about the extent and trend 
of deviation that it is idle to speculate about its meaning until more facts 
are known. Nevertheless, it is a subject worthy of further inquiry. 

On the non-Catholic side, the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment within Protestantism and the establishment of organizational super- 
structures to the denominations of Protestantism and Judaism promise 
to provide greater unity to non-Catholic viewpoints in situations of con- 
flict. This trend is likely to contribute to Catholic-non-Catholic conflict 
rather than to lessen it. At the same time, as mentioned earlier, the de- 
velopment of a “secularist” and essentially areligious point of view among 
large numbers of people, mostly non-Catholic, promises to complicate in- 
terreligious as well as religious-secularist relationships. Protestantism, for 
example, stands to gain the support of such people on issues involving it 
in conflict with the Catholic Church. At the same time, they may function 
as protagonists on other issues, on which Protestantism adopts a unified 
point of view. 

As the above remarks imply, the essential nature of Catholic-non- 
Catholic conflict makes it unlikely that such conflict will disappear in the 
natural course of events in the foreseeable future. Its control requires a 
more adequate understanding of its process than the social sciences can 
supply at present. It is to be hoped that one of the functions of this num- 
ber of the Journal of Social Issues will be to heighten the interest of social 
scientists in the study of religious conflict. 





Social Cleavage and Religious Conflict* 


James S. Coleman 


Religious conflict can mean many things, and it is important at the 
outset to be clear just which of these meanings is under discussion. For 
one, there is conflict between established religious groups, such as may 
exist in a community controversy centered around two local churches. 
There is conflict within a religious group, which sometimes leads to the 
breaking off of a new sect from the main body. The number of Christian 
sects all stemming from a single source attests to the frequency of such 
conflict. And there is conflict between religious groups and secular society. 

Keeping in mind that because of these and other variations religious 
conflict is no simple and unitary social phenomenon, it is the purpose of 
this paper to point out (a) some of the sources of social conflict which 
seem inherent in the organization of society; and (b) some of the sources 
peculiar to religious conflict which seem inherent in the nature of religion. 


Sources of Social Conflict 
Consensus and Cleavage in Society 

First of all, it is important to recognize that cleavage between groups 
is in many respects only the obverse of consensus within groups. When 
people feel strong identification with a particular group, whether it is 
national, religious, ethnic, or another, they are necessarily setting them- 
selves off from persons not in the group. The double-edged meaning of the 
verb “to discriminate” illustrates this well: to discriminate is to select and 
to judge, to choose between the good and bad; but to discriminate is also 
to exclude, to keep out, to set up barriers. 

Given that men do identify themselves with groups, given that there 
is high consensus within such groups, then cleavage is simply the other 
side of the coin. The analysis of social controversy, then, is not so much 
an analysis of why there is cleavage between groups, but a study of which 
groups are the foci of consensus and cleavage.’ It is like the problem of 
locating walls in a house: it is not a question of whether there will be 
walls to delineate rooms, but rather a question of how the walls will be 


*This paper was written while the author was a fellow at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. I am grateful to Raymond Bauer for his 
comments and criticisms. 

*See Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William McPhee, Voting. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954, for a discussion of areas of consensus 
and cleavage in politics, and the relation of political parties to lines of cleavage. 
See also James S. Coleman, Community Conflict. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, 
for a discussion of lines of cleavage in community controversies. 
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located, and what consequences a particular location will have for living 
convenience, 

Thus the interesting question becomes this one: What are the differ- 
ent consequences of the lines of cleavage in society running one way 
rather than another? What are the consequences, for example, of having 
the primary psychological attachments being to national groups rather 
than religious groups? Or to local communities rather than a national 
community? Or to race rather than social class? The possibilities are nu- 
merous, and each configuration has, just like each floor plan for a house, 
its own set of consequences. 

In some simple cases these differing consequences are obvious. If the 
waves of immigrants to this country in the 19th century had not come with 
an initial and remarkably strong identification as “Americans,” they could 
hardly have been assimilated. They would have held to their old world 
culture as some Southerners hold to their Southern accent, and that “melt- 
ing pot” would never have melted them. Much has been made of the 
evils of the melting pot concept of assimilation because of the debilitation 
of culture; and third-generation Americans often look with nostalgia at 
the cultural values their first- and second-generation parents have so 
eagerly shed. Yet if their parents had not shed these values, and had 
failed to make being “American” a major group identification, this 
country might have been little more than a battlegroynd for different 
ethnic groups. The Irish immigration is a case in point, for as histories 
of the period from 1830-1860 in this country show, Eastern cities became 
a battleground for the immigrant Irish Catholics and the native Protes- 
tants. It is fortunate that not all of America’s immigrants were so strongly 
identified with the old country and with a religion different from the pre- 
vailing Protestantism of this country. 

A second example makes even clearer the effect of configurations of 
attachment. Suppose that social class overrode race as a boundary be- 
tween groups in the United States, as it does in some European countries. 
Then since class carries no ineradicable distinguishing marks as does race, 
a man could move from stratum to stratum in an anonymous society like 
ours. It would be impossible to classify a man irrevocably, as a Negro is 
classified by his skin color, and thus impossible to deny him the poten- 
tiality of society’s highest rewards. 

More generally, the consequences stem from this one question: When 
a crucial choice exists, when the issues are clear, then how are men going 
to line up: Which attachments are going to come to the fore and delineate 
the lines of cleavage? A man has many roles, and the crucial question is 
which of them dominates in a situation where they lead to different paths 
of action. The one underlying reason why interreligious conflict has been 
so important through the ages is that religious attachments have been 
among the most powerful men can feel, Only insofar as religion comes to 
play a lesser role in men’s lives can the potential for religious conflict be- 
come weaker. This does not mean, of course, that the level of conflict 
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between religious groups is fixed and invariant whenever the importance 
of religion in men’s lives is fixed. Many other factors play a part; but in- 
sofar as religion is important to men, it constitutes the potential battle 
lines along which men may divide when conditions are right. 


Lines of Cleavage and Levels of Conflict 

Perhaps the most important variable having to do with the location 
of lines of social cleavage is the level at which these lines crosscut society. 
By this I mean that major lines of cleavage may come within individuals 
or between individuals. If the lines of cleavage come within the in- 
dividual, this is tantamount to saying that numerous roles are important 
to him, and that he will feel cross-pressures when faced with an issue— 
such as, for example, the issue of released time from public schools for 
religious instruction. The cross-pressured man is the man whose attach- 
ments lead him in both directions at once: to side with his religious be- 
liefs, and to side with his attachments to secular public education. 

The question is, what makes for or against cross-pressures? What 
brings the lines of cleavage within individuals or keeps them between in- 
dividuals? The answer is simple: cross-pressures are absent when the 
major meaningful kinds of classification in society coincide. When such 
important lines of potential cleavage as ethnicity and religion and social 
status coincide, then there are few cross-pressures. That is, when Catho- 
lics are mostly Irish or Italian and mostly working-class, while Protestants 
are mostly n-th generation Americans of English and middle European 
backgrounds, and are white-collar workers or farmers, then the potential 
lines of cleavage in society coincide, and reduce the possibility of cross- 
pressures within individuals. 

One of the reasons that Jews have been a major focal point of con- 
flict is that there have seldom been cross-cutting lines of cleavage which 
tied various segments of them to other persons in society. Partly out of 
choice, partly out of necessity created by persecution, they have con- 
stituted not only a religious group, but a cultural group, an ethnic group, 
a particular economic stratum of society, and a group closely knit by as- 
sociational bonds. Thus in countries like Poland and Germany, there 
have been few ties between them and Gentiles which would create cross- 
pressures in either group when issues of potential conflict arose. 

Group conflicts are at their strongest, are most likely to develop and 
least easily dissipated, when no conflict is felt within the person. This is one 
reason that conflicts between religious groups, as conflicts between na- 
tional groups, have often been of considerable intensity. Members of a 
religious group feel little cross-pressure when faced with a conflict be- 
tween their religious group and another. In contrast, conflicts between a 
religious group and the secular society comprised primarily of the same 
persons have been less strong. And least intense, in terms of the actual 
tactics of combat, has been the conflict within a religious group like the 
Catholic Church, resulting in the splitting off of fragmentary groups. It 
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is only after a splinter group has irrevocably cut the bonds, so that such 
internal cross-pressures no longer exist, that these conflicts reach the in- 
tensity of interreligious conflicts. Martin Luther, for example, until his 
unequivocal break with the Church used tactics completely different from 
and much milder than those used when the conflict is between discrete 
religious groups. 

When men are cross-pressured, they characteristically take one of 
several alternatives: they withdraw from the controversy, they delay tak- 
ing sides, they attempt to keep others to whom they are attached out of 
the conflict, they maintain a low intensity of feeling toward either side.* 
But one response is to take one side or the other. When this occurs, as it 
does initially when the conflict is between men who feel no cross-pressures, 
then a whole new set of responses occur. Men attempt to influence others 
who are uncommitted, they break off attachments which are inconsistent 
with their position, they change from mere disagreement with the other 
side to direct antagonism toward it, they invent new and diverse issues 
with which to gain new adherents and reinforce their position. This set of 
responses closely corresponds to the well-known “runaway” or “explosive” 
nature of conflict. When such responses exist among large numbers of 
people, that is, when large numbers of people are not at all cross-pres- 
sured, then the conflict takes on this explosive character, and can no 
longer be contained. 

From this point of view, then, it is of extreme importance whether 
an issue lodges itself within people or between them, whether it creates 
cross-pressures in people or only mobilizes them for action, For in the 
first case, it brings into play a whole set of responses which dampen the 
conflict; while in the second, it brings in responses which amplify it. 

When one looks at the potential for cross-pressures in our society be- 
tween religious attachments and others, interesting changes are evident. 
The economic, ethnic, and other groups which have paralleled religious 
groupings in the past are coming to cross-cut them now: Catholics have 
diffused upwards in the economic structure, and outward geographically 
to the suburbs; Jews similarly are less concentrated in particular eco- 
nomic roles and geographic locations than before; Protestants who grew 
up in one sect in a community are dispersed and recongregated in commu- 
nities where sects must combine to survive. In sum, economic and geo- 
graphic mobility is imposing new conditions’ of association and group 
identification on persons of different religous groups. These conditions 
will not break down religious cleavages; to the contrary, they may some- 
times thrust together in a single community a combination of religious 
groups which makes for conflict; yet this dispersion has its effect in many 
ways; certainly by increasing the possibilities of cross-pressure; perhaps 
by bringing religious conflict more often to the community level, less often 


* See Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, op. cit., Chapter 13. 
* See Coleman, of. cit., for a discussion of these responses in community con- 
troversy. 
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to the national or state level; perhaps by reducing the intergroup sus- 
picion and hostility which feed on dissociation; perhaps by initial dis- 
putes followed by gradual reduction of tensions. Little is known about 
such effects; much could be learned by research on communities faced 
with influx from a different religious group.* 


Lines of Cleavage and the Size of Minority Groups 


One area about which little is known is the effect of the size of a 
minority group on intergroup conflict. Yet there are certain regularities 
which await research. In the South today, one of the few generalizations 
arising from segregation controversies is the relation between proportion 
of Negroes and resistance to desegregation. The more Negroes, the more 
resistance by whites. And in the history of political differences in the 
South, one of the primary cleavages has been between high-Negro areas 
and low-Negro areas, with a two-party system among the whites some- 
times evolving in low-Negro areas, but never in high-Negro areas, 

The history of religious restrictions in civil law in this country is also 
suggestive concerning the effects of minority size. When the colonies were 
religiously homogeneous without any organized minority in the earliest 
days, religious restrictions in civil laws were great, and religious conflict 
took the form of persecution. Yet from the early 19th century until the 
early 20th century, as religious diversity increased with immigration and 
mobility within the country, these restrictions were broken down. For ex- 
ample, laws requiring Bible reading in school were prevalent at the end 
of the 18th century. Yet few were added after that time, and from then 
until about 1913 there was a continual reduction in such laws. It appears 
that organized minority groups, Catholics, Jews, and different Protestant 
sects, in areas which had once been religiously homogeneous, easily broke 
down such laws through court action. Without such an organized opposi- 
tion a religiously homogeneous community could maintain laws restrict- 
ing religious liberty in violation of the constitution; but once organized 
minorities did exist, then restrictions were easily overcome. 

However since 1913, and despite some Supreme Court decisions, 
there has been a growth of local and state laws compelling Bible reading 
in the classroom, released time for religious instruction, and similar meas- 
ures re-affiliating religious and secular education. The reason for this is 
obscure, but one possibility is this: minority religions, particularly the 
Catholic Church, which once opposed an affiliation of religion and edu- 
cation because this threatened their existence, have now become well- 
established and powerful enough so that, rather than being threatened by 


*Some such studies do exist. See, for example, Elin W. Anderson, We Ameri- 
cans. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938; Everett C. Hughes, French 
Canada in Transition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Trubner, 1946; Harrison 
E. Salisbury (four articles on Yonkers, New York), New York Times, April 18-21, 
1955; and several studies reported in The Inquiry, Community Conflict. New York, 
1929. 
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such an affiliation, they are aided by it. Thus the very minority religious 
groups which once opposed such measures now support them, merely as 
a consequence of a shift in size and security. Whether this explanation is 
a correct one or not is uncertain; yet it indicates the gains that would 
accrue in our knowledge of religious conflict if we knew more about the 
general relations between the size of a minority and the development of 
controversy. 

Other examples of the effect of minority size on the group’s response 
are abundant. Jews in the Bronx, surrounded by a majority of Jews, be- 
have differently from Jews in the Midwest, surrounded by a majority 
of Protestants. And Protestants in the South, with few Catholics around 
them, behave differently in voting than do Protestants in the North, 
where Catholics are politically important. Southern Protestants shifted 
their votes in record numbers to defeat Alfred E. Smith for president; yet 
Protestants in the North who were Democratic, with Catholics dispersed 
among them not only geographically but socially as well, and in their 
party organizations, failed to turn against Al Smith to the same extent as 
did their colleagues in the South. Yet such a reaction might not have 
occurred; the existence of a deviant minority within a group often makes 
the group more cohesive than it would otherwise be, while this example 
suggests the opposite. 

Little is known systematically about the effect of the size of minori- 
ties on the behavior of the minority group and the majority group mem- 
bers. This is one point at which research could be extremely enlightening 
—and enlightening on a point which has important implications for the 
future of religious conflict, as religious groups diffuse more and more 
throughout the different economic and geographic segments of society. 


Intrinsic Sources of Religious Conflict 


The paragraphs above have discussed some of the propositions which 
arise from a general study of social conflict. But there are certain pecu- 
liarities of religion which make it particularly susceptible to conflict, 
whether it be interreligious, intrareligious, or between a religious group 
and the state. The remainder of this paper will examine some of these 
attributes of religion, some of these sources of conflict intrinsic to religion. 


The Private Nature of Religious Experience 

Much has been made by social scientists of the organized, institu- 
tional character of religion. But religious experience is also a mystical, 
private thing, a relation between a man and his God. Sometimes, as in 
Protestantism, this individual, private nature of religion is carried to the 
extreme, Yet Catholicism and Judaism, even with all their institutional 
aspects, have nearly as important a private meditative character as well. 
One consequence of this “communication with God” is that every man 
who so indulges is in communication with a different “person outside so- 
ciety,” a person he has in part shaped with his own thoughts. That is, 
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whenever a mystic or a monk or a devout believer engages in meditation 
and interpretation of the scripture, he can create a new creed. This pos- 
sibility poses a constant threat of cleavage within a religious group. In an 
organized doctrinal religion, like Catholicism, this threat comes mainly 
from individual interpretation of the doctrine; in sects, it comes mainly 
from individual communication with the deity. But in both cases, the 
threat to religious unity arises from religion’s private and personal char- 
acter. 

Examples are abundant. Think of the Mormons’ beginning: Joseph 
Smith takes himself to a hill, has a private revelation, and by this very 
revelation establishes a creed which sets off a myriad of social controver- 
sies, Jehovah’s Witnesses provide an equally good example. Pastor Rus- 
sell in Pittsburgh meditates on the scriptures, interprets them anew, and 
with his small flock founds Jehovah’s Witnesses, and with them a set of 
tenets which has never ceased to arouse religious conflict. The examples 
multiply endlessly, particularly within Protestantism, with its emphasis 
on religion as an affair between a man and his God, But even in Cathol- 
icism, whenever such meditation, mysticism, and individual interpreta- 
tion occur, as they do among monks, diversity and cleavage arise. It may 
be that millions of followers accept the interpretations of a Joseph Smith, 
a Pastor Russell, a Martin Luther, or a Pope; nevertheless, the very na- 
ture of religion itself as a mystical experience offers the constant potential 
for a new revelation, and with it a new set of beliefs. The path is always 
open for a revelation from God, establishing a new sect at odds with those 
around it. Nothing more may be required than a man who is ambitious 
or who seeks to “discover God for himself,” and who has the necessary 
leadership qualities. 

The divisive potential of such a situation is reflected by the Catholic 
Church’s strict ban on freethinking, its insistence on the Pope as mediator 
between man and his God, in order to interpret the scriptures aright to 
him. In fact, the institution of confessionals in the Church could hardly 
be better designed to undermine the potential for cleavage. The priest (a 
member of the hierarchy and thus himself subject to discipline for possible 
deviation) is the mediator who insures that the “word of God” which a 
supplicant hears is always the same word, and can be depended upon not 
to lead a follower into deviant paths. Yet even with such stringent restric- 
tions built into the religious creed, deviations within the Church continue 
to arise from the personal inner-experience character of religion. The 
tradition of miracles and sainthood constitutes one of the Church’s means 
of coping with mystics; but saints have always been a problem for the 
Church, arising as they do outside the hierarchy of established religious 
authority. 


The Power and Status Functions of Religious Leadership 

Another source of cleavage within religious groups arises from the 
other half of religion’s double nature as a private experience and a social 
institution. As a recognized organization in society, a religious group 
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provides status and power for its leaders. Men feel the “call” to become 
a preacher, priest, or rabbi for a multitude of reasons; not the least of 
them is the status this leadership confers. For an ambitious man, the 
possibility of swaying the multitudes, of leading one’s flock, of having an 
impact upon the lives of men can be almost irresistible when combined 
with the rationale of fulfillment of a moral and religious duty. Such 
ambitions are often appeased by leadership within an existing sect or 
church; but how much greater are the possibilities of immortality if one 
leads his flock in a new direction, pointed by a direct revelation from God. 

Here as elsewhere is apparent the curious combination of private and 
public, individual and social, which constitutes organized religion: it is 
much more appealing to an ambitious leader to strike out on his own, 
gathering his flock around him to nurture a new belief; yet a religious 
belief depends for survival on social acceptance and respect, which a new 
sect may never win. A religion ridiculed by everyone is no religion at all; 
and unless a group of followers reaches a “critical size” so that its mem- 
bers can effectively reassure one another in the face of ridicule, the infant 
sect cannot survive. The emphasis in religious creeds on adhering to the 
one true belief, and the sanctions applied to those whe break away from 
the organization which purports to uphold this belief, are a strong deter- 
rent to religious deviation. But even with such deterrents built into all 
religious creeds, there remains the attractiveness for an ambitious leader 
of leading his people in really new directions. The zeal of many religious 
leaders for foreign missions and for evangelistic preaching have been two 


manifestations of this ambition; another is the multiplication of religious 
creeds and sects, with the potential for conflict which they create. 


Religion as a Source of Alternative Values 
s 


A further basis for religious conflict—this time conflict between 
religious and secular society, or between different religions—is perhaps 
even more fundamental, for it derives from the function which religion 
has always performed for poor, oppressed, or unhappy people. It was 
Kar! Marx who pointed out that religion acted as an opiate of the masses 
to divert them from pure class consciousness and from their struggle for 
a classless society. This is simply another way of saying that religion serves 
a peculiar and important function for the oppressed and the poor in 
society: it provides them with a hope and belief that sometime, some- 
where, there will be a different set of values by which status is derived, 
a set of values which will make them the “chosen people” or those who 
“inherit the earth.” As one writer put it recently: 


If a small boy one day comes upon the fact that he is a member of the 

poorest family in his block, and that his block is in a slum, he should have 

at least the comfort of another identity, in another world, where he is 

rich rather than poor and where he is not only the equal of everyone, but 

his superior, being the beloved of God.5 

* Thomas Sugrue, A Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious Con- 
flict, New York: Harper, 1951, p. 17. 
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It is easy to see the necessity for some such belief if a depressed 
person is to maintain his self-esteem, if in fact he is to maintain his per- 
sonal equilibrium and continue to function in society. It is equally easy 
to see that the comfort provided by such beliefs may act as the “opiate” 
of which Marx spoke, for this very comfort lessens tensions which could 
otherwise be channeled into activity against economic oppression. But 
what is not so evident is the fact that this fundamental function of 
religion sets the stage for religious cleavage which may carry over into 
more general social conflict. Perhaps the best example in present-day 
society is to be found in Africa. Much of Africa has been converted to 
Christianity from tribal religions, and it is an established fact that those 
tribes and areas where the conversion has been greatest have showed 
the greatest nationalism, In particular, Jehovah’s Witnesses, who have 
played the most important part in these African conversions, have been 
widely accused of fomenting nationalism among the natives. But also 
the Anglican Church and even the Catholic Church seem to have been 
the source of nationalism in places like Ugandi, where both religious 
groups are powerful. The rebellions which occur are the unintended 
consequences of creeds which provide an alternative set of values for the 
natives, values which subvert any possibility that the natives will accept 
fully the values imposed by the whites in civil authority. 

When religion tells the oppressed and burdened that they are the 
chosen people, or that they are among the select few who will pass 
through the gates of heaven, religion thereby gives them a release from 
the values of a society which locates them so low in the eyes of themselves 
and others, Though their religious creed seldom dictates that they actively 
rebel against others (an exception is the Hebrew religion which brought 
the Jews out of Egypt), it provides the potentialities for such rebellion 
simply by telling each religious group that they are superior, To be sure, 
it may comfort them so that they are pacified, and need not revolt or 
work to gain prestige in the eyes of the rest of society; but without such 
an alternative set of values which religion provides (or which, it may be 
noted, a socialist ideology also provides), they would not even have the 
psychological basis for rebellion or other activity. A belief in religion thus 
acts just as does a deviant political ideology in freeing men from the 
value constraints imposed by society. If they were forced to hold these 
accepted social values and no others, a psychological equilibrium would 
hardly be possible for the poor and oppressed. Religious values, in helping 
maintain such an equilibrium, also provide the possibility of cleavage, 
division, and ultimately conflict. 

Examples are abundant of religious belief serving as the basis for 
conflict stemming from a rejection of socially accepted values. Probably 
the most striking is that of African natives discussed above. The escape 
of the Jews from Egypt, the Crusades, and Gandhi’s non-violent resist- 
ance movement, predicated on religion, are three other important cases; 
though in all of these cases other factors such as nationalism and ethnicity 
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added fuel to the flames started by religion. In the South today, under 
the impact of industrialization, the strong Protestantism among poorly 
paid workers has in some cases provided the basis for rebellion.® Also in 
the South, the religious values of Catholicism have generated conflict by 
treating the Negro as a person with equal rights, again providing an 
alternative set of values to those held by persons having power in secular 
society. 

One of the most important derivatives of religion’s “‘alternative-value” 
function is the establishment of strong in-group feelings. Particularly if 
the group is small, such feelings are necessary if the group members are 
to maintain their alternative values in a hostile or indifferent environ- 
ment; but in turn such feelings are further generated by these values, 
which emphasize the goodness of one’s fellow-members. Each religious 
sect is, in a sense, a mutual admiration society. 

Feelings of group identity of course help set the stage for conflict, as 
discussed earlier, for they establish a “we” and “they,” and bring about an 
investment of the ego in the group. This ego-investment, in turn, means 
that all the defenses and needs of the ego are expanded to encompass the 
whole group. Whether a man is a Jehovah’s Witness, a Jew, a Catholic, or 
a Presbyterian, a slight or insult to his religious group is a personal one, 
to be reacted to as a personal insult. It is obvious, then, that such group 
identification, derived in part from the alternative values which religion 
provides, creates a basis for conflict between religions or between a 
religious group and secular society. 


The Genesis of Cleavage by Association and Dissociation 


One fundamental social process which plays an important role in 
conflict between religious groups is the genesis of disagreement through 
dissociation, Catholics associate with Catholics, Jews with Jews, and 
Protestants with Protestants, Now given that this is true (and numerous 
empirical studies have shown that religion is as important a basis of 
association in our society as any other except race), numerous conse- 
quences follow. The process through which dissociation leads to disagree- 
ment is one of the most important, Socio-psychological mechanisms come 
into play to create suspicion, hostility, and fear within each group that 
is socially isolated from another. An account of a community conflict in 
the twenties between Presbyterians and Methodists in the same com- 
munity illustrates these processes well: 


In a small farming community of the Northeast, there had been intense 
rivalry between the churches. The Presbyterians of the early days are said 


*See, for example, P. F. Cressey, “Social disorganization and reorganization 
in Harlan County, Kentucky.” American Sociological Review, 14, June, 1949. This 
is not to say in general Protestant values of individualism have not been conducive 
to industrialization and antipathetic to unionization. There has always been the 
ambivalent relation between Protestantism and labor, for many Protestant values 
reinforce management’s goals while some reinforce the goals of unionization. 
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to have been of an unusually “Blue” variety. They called the Methodists 
“howling Methodists.” The school was near the Methodist Church, and 
some of the parents would warn their children not to pass this church in 
going to school, lest they be contaminated by the Methodist ideas.? 


Similarly, a Catholic writes of his childhood as a Catholic among Protes- 
tants: 


I began to hear what came to be familiar phrases: “those people,” “the 
Prods,” “our own kind,” “they don’t want us.” I became aware that we did 
not live in a community of friendly neighbors, but that as Catholics we 
were camped instead in the middle of warlike Protestants.® 


These accounts of dissociation coupled with feelings of religious 
group identity illustrate how strongly reinforcing these two elements are: 
feeling together and associating together, or alternatively feeling apart 
from others and associating apart from them. Religion has been so fully 
tied to numerous other social institutions (ethnic groups, nationality 
groups, economic groups, communities, and such ancillary religious insti- 
tutions as welfare organizations, schools, youth groups, informal associa- 
tions, and so on) that it has been a major means by which boundaries 
of association have been defined in society. As a consequence, religious 
groups have constituted closed “pockets” within which opinions can 
resonate and values can evolve in isolation from others. 


Generational Transmission 


Another source of religious conflict, obvious though it may be, is 
nevertheless distinct from those that have gone before. It is due to the 
fact that religion is usually a family matter, transmitted from generation 
to generation as part of a general cultural heritage. Thus religious dif- 
ferences are built into children at an early age, either as direct transmis- 
sion of values, or indirectly through their effect on child-rearing practices. 
Such differences have a double effect in creating diversity paralleling: 
religion: they provide different sets of values from a very early age; 
but even more fundamentally, they create different personalities. A Baptist 
mother, a Catholic mother, and a Jewish mother bring up their children 
quite differently. It could almost be predicted that these children would 
fail to understand each other as adults, when their personality structures 
as well as their values differ. 

Parochial schools of course reinforce these potentialities for cleavage, 
for they maintain an environment for the child which shapes his whole 
perception of the world. An excellent indication of how these differences 
arise is provided by passages from three textbooks used in a small Dutch 


community in a Catholic school, a Calvinist school, and a Dutch Reform 
school :*® 


"The Inquiry, Community Conflict. New York: 1929, p. 119. 
* Sugrue, op. cit., p. 47. 
*I. Gadourek, A Dutch Community. Leiden: Stenfert Kroese, 1956, 545-547. 
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Catholic 

Philip II was a religious sov- 
ereign. To him the Catholic 
cause was beyond anything 
else. In those days, apostasy 
was generally considered as 
a crime and had to be pun- 
ished. Very many sovereigns 
did not bother about it too 
much, But Philip did. He was 
not too popular in the Neth- 
erlands. He was a_ proud 
Spaniard, and did not feel 
quite at home in the Nether- 
lands. 


The tensions and agitations 
in the country increased. 
Everywhere hedge - sermons 
were held; the preachers of- 
ten used inflammatory words 
to incite rebellion. 


Calvinist 

Philip did not like the Dutch- 
men and the Dutchmen did 
not like him. He was a typi- 
cal Spaniard:. proud, ambi- 
tious, unfriendly, and a merci- 
less persecutor of heretics. 
People understood quite well 
why the Spanish soldiers re- 
ceived orders to stay here. It 
was to wipe out heresy from 
the country, to rob the Dutch- 
men of their freedom, in the 
long run. 


These calm people who came 
to sing here in the fields and 
pray and listen to the old 
man who speaks to them 
from the Bible? These wom- 
en and children? Oh no, this 
all seems to be so calm and 
weak. From these _ people 
there comes obviously no 
force, no redemption for the 
poor, suppressed country. 


Dutch Reform 

Philip II was by far not such 
a clever sovereign as his 
father. He was a _ typical 
Spaniard, and had nothing in 
common with the Dutchmen. 
He could not even under- 
stand their language. The 
purpose of his rule was as 
follows: the extirpation of the 
reformed religion in the Neth- 
erlands. Everybody had to be- 
come a Catholic! 


Suddenly, a grave incident 
took place. In Flanders, the 
Calvinists revolted. They 
broke into the Catholic 
churches and smashed the 
statues and _ paintings to 
pieces, destroyed the altars 
and windows and stole what 
they could. There was nat- 
urally much scum among 
these hands. This riot, known 
as “iconoclasm” spread to 
Holland and Zeeland. There 
was a great tumult through- 
out the country. 


These passages treat the same historical events; yet they perceive 
these events in three quite different ways. With such differences “built 
into” children from the very beginning, the seeds of religious cleavage 
are well sown. It is no wonder that such cleavages regenerate themselves 
with each new generation. 


Summary 


The major argument of the present paper has been this: the poten- 
tial for social conflict exists by the very way in which people identify them- 
selves with groups, forming lines of consensus and cleavage in society; 
but beyond this, the potential for religious conflict exists by virtue of the 
very functions which religion performs for people. For both these reasons, 
insofar as religion fulfills the same functions for people as it has in the 
past, it will be attended by intergroup diversity, conflict, and cleavage. 

The sources of general social conflict examined were: 

(a) Cleavage between groups exists in society as the simple obverse of 
consensus within groups. This means that the question for analysis 
is not why is there cleavage, but what are the lines of potential 
cleavage in society, and what are the consequences of one configura- 
tion rather than another. 
One important variation in patterns of consensus and cleavage is the 
degree to which lines of potential conflict are lodged within indi- 
viduals rather than between individuals. If they are within, this cre- 
ates internal cross-pressures, and as a consequence a set of responses 
which dampen and dissipate controversy. If they are between indi- 
viduals, this creates a set of responses which amplify controversy 
and provide an explosive potential. 
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(c) The size of minority groups has an important effect on the potential- 


ities for controversy in a number of ways. Both majority- and minor- 
ity-group members act differently when the minority is not perma- 
nent, and a small one; but perhaps more important, an organization 
acts differently when it is secure and potentially dominant than when 
it is in a rigid and one-sided majority. 


These factors affecting social conflict are supplemented by some 
attributes peculiar to religion, which create a potential for religious 


conflict: 


(a) A major source of cleavage within religious groups is the private, 


personal nature of religion. Since any man can communicate with 
his own God or interpret the scriptures anew, a diverse array of 
beliefs can spring up, inhibited only by the fact that religious belief 
needs the company of at least a few if it is to survive. 

A second source of cleavage within religious groups, closely tied to 
the first, is the status and power rewards available to a leader by 
successfully establishing a new cult or sect. Given the private revela- 
tions which constitute the basis of religion, an ambitious leader has 
the possibility of breaking away and has much to gain from a suc- 
cessful break with the parent church (though, to be sure, much to 
lose if he fails). 

Religion’s function of providing an alternative set of values creates 
a potential for conflict between religion and secular society. These 
values elevate in one’s own eyes his religious group above its social 
position. Thus like a political ideology they provide the ferment for 
conflict by releasing members from the dominant values in society 
and providing an alternative set of values, and a group identity to go 
with them. 

Closely related to feelings of group identity is a pattern of associa- 
tion. Both induced by feelings of identity, and acting in turn to 
reinforce these feelings, the in-group associations of religion determine 
lines of social interaction to a degree surpassed only by a few other 
groupings, such as race. Lack of association with other groups gen- 
erates the familiar feelings of distrust, fear, and hostility between 
groups, and these are the stepping-stones to social conflict. 

A final source of religious diversity, cleavage, and conflict is the 
generational transmission of religious values and of personality deriv- 
ative from these values. Thus the cultural heritage which is-so much 
a part of us from early childhood has a high religious cornponent. 





Research Needs 


Isidor Chein 


Numerous suggestions concerning needed research have been pro- 
vided by the preceding contributors to this issue of the Journal, along 
with their formulations of the existing state of knowledge and related 
insights. It is our task to consolidate the research suggestions and to pin- 
point some of the issues of fact which have, perhaps, been too lightly 
passed over in the development of the various arguments. We hope in 
this way to provide a massive display of our current state of ignorance on 
the subject in the further hope that we may thereby stimulate researchers 
to do something about reducing it. If, in the process, we seem to belittle 
unjustifiably what our fellow contributors do know about these matters, 
we trust that the kind reader and maligned contributors will dismiss our 
dereliction as merely constituting evidence of a mild case of funktionslust. 

Apart from the idiosyncracies of background and situation which 
help to determine the choice of research projects, the individual re- 
searcher who is stimulated to select out some bit of ignorance which he 
will seek to reduce will undoubtedly be guided by the relative emphases 
he places on the academic and social functions of research. Some will be 
motivated primarily by an autonomous interest in reducing ignorance 
per se and in the potential consequences of their efforts from the point 
of view of illuminating other areas of behavioral science. Some will be 
motivated primarily by the potential social implications of research on 
matters pertaining to interfaith relations—by the desire to contribute to 
the reduction of the danger of physical or psychological violence to large 
numbers of individuals (if the danger of physical violence seems slight 
at the moment, we can have no assurance that it may not grow again 
unless we are sure that we understand the conditions of its growth), or 
the reduction of the danger to our democratic institutions, or the fullest 
exploitation of the benefits that may accure from the reciprocal inter- 
stimulation of people who disagree. Some will seek out research problems 
that bear some promise of significant contribution in terms of both the 
academic and social functions of research. Some will lean to a major 
immediate emphasis on one of these functions as the best means of 
fulfilling the other in the long run. 

The strategies of determining the most important problems to 
investigate are not necessarily the same for different patterns of emphasis 
on these two functions. We shall not. however. attempt to evaluate the 
various questions and problems we shall detail as calling for research 
from the point of view of their potential implications for each of the 
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functions. Such evaluation can only be attempted in the context of an 
argument and is not appropriate to a bare summary of ignorance. 


* * * 


To begin with, we are sadly ignorant of a host of relevant actuarial 
facts. We have no accurate figures on the number of individuals who 
identify themselves, if only nominally, with each of the major religious 
groupings, to say nothing of the sectarian subdivisions within these. A 
fortiori, we have only the most approximate notions as to how these 
distribute themselves in absolute numbers within the various strata of the 
American population, 

At the moment of this writing, there sems to be a fair likelihood that 
the 1960 census of the United States population will include a question 
on memberships in religious organizations. Because of the possibilities of 
multiple memberships, on the one hand, and religious self-identification 
without formal membership, on the other, and because we do not know 
the probabilities of joining or of not joining religious organizations for 
extraneous reasons (to say nothing of such problems as the definition of 
“religious organization” and “membership” to respondents and coders, 
or of decisions that presumably have yet to be made concerning how 
these data will be tabulated), it does not seem likely that we will be very 
much more enlightened as to basic distributions after the census than we 
are now. Interestingly enough, and a test to the reader of how far he is 
willing to go on the church-state issue, any questions on religious identi- 
fication (apart from organizational membership) and belief have been 
barred from the census as constituting an infringement upon the Con- 
stitutional provision for the separation of church and state—and, for 
all we know to the contrary, even the membership question may evoke 
protests on this ground and be eliminated before the census gets under 
way. 

But we do need reliable data on the distribution of self-identification 
with religious denominations; and, for those who identify with some 
denomination, we need to know something, as Williams indicates, of the 
distribution of intensity of religious convictions, of the nature and extent 
of individual participation in the activities of groups defined in terms of 
religious identification or affiliation, and we may add, of the distribution 
of knowledge of various aspects of the tenets of one’s faith and the affairs 
of one’s denomination, In Williams’ terms, we need to know what the 
actual value-commitments of the adherents of the various faiths are, 
as distinguished from theological or “official” pronouncements; and we 
need to know how they are distributed. We need to know far more than 
we do about the frequency and circumstances of contact between adher- 
ents of different faiths, about the degree to which and the ways in which 
religious identification and matters relevant to religious affiliation enter 
into contact situations, about the distribution of knowledge, beliefs, feel- 
ings, and policy orientations with regard to faiths and denominational 
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affairs other than one’s own. These are some of the elementary, if not 
always simple, facts that we need to know before we can make any pre- 
tense at any serious knowledge of the state of interfaith relations in this 
country. 

Pfeffer points to an apparent shift in the foci of interreligious conflict 
over the course of American history from issues of religious doctrine and 
practice to kinds of people and, most recently, to issues centering around 
religious institutions and public positions taken by public organizations. 
We must, however, raise the issue of the degree to which this shift may 
not be more apparent than real. It is possible, for instance, that the shift is 
in the mode of expression or in the socially acceptable forms of rationaliz- 
ing what, on the level of interpersonal tension, continues to be inextricably 
related to differences in religious creed and dogma. 

To be sure, there are, as Pfeffer points out, discernible Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish positions on many non-creedal matters when one 
goes by the measure of official pronouncements and the degree of unanim- 
ity of the denominational presses, And, in terms of the shaping of public 
policy, such positions may have considerable consequence in the lives of 
multitudes of people. But we do not know very much about the degree 
to which the conflicts engendered by differences in such positions may 
or may not remain confined to the relatively higher levels of the power 
structures of American communities and nation or, if they do spill over as 
such into the lives of average citizens, whether they do not derive their 
force from more elemental reactions to religious differences. 

In circumstances in which the average religious group member be- 
comes aware of the position taken by his group we do not know to what 
extent, in what ways, and over what kinds of issues this position repre- 
sents to him a realization of the diatheses of his group-membership char- 
acter; a position taken by his leaders, and of which he approves because 
of its source, or disapproves but accepts as his own because he has more 
or less tacitly delegated the authority to take such positions; a position 
taken by his leaders and with respect to which he retains a more or less 
critical attitude (not necessarily unfavorable in its net outcome) ; a posi- 
tion which he feels to represent a crystallization of his fellow group mem- 
bers’ views or one more or less arbitrarily imposed; a position which he 
feels obligated to support actively or which he feels free to ignore, one 
which he feels obligated to support but which for other reasons he is as 
likely as not to honor in the breach rather than in the observance; and 
so on. Nor do we know how he would answer these questions with respect 
to his neighbor who may belong to another religious group which takes a 
contrary position on the same issues. 

We also do not know whether the answers to the preceding questions 
are homogeneous with respect to all issues and with respect to the various 
strata within a given religious group, or if not (as seems_likely to be the 
case), whether there is nevertheless an underlying order, Are there, for 
instance, meaningful sets of issues with respect to which the answers are 
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relatively homogeneous? Or, again for instance, are there group-related 
or other definable characteristics of those group members who are most 
familiar and/or most comfortable with the group positions? And, are the 
answers to all of these questions similar for different religious groups? 

Glock raises a similar question in somewhat broader form, which we 
can express in still broader form. Under what conditions will the church 
or synagogue come (or continue, or cease) to serve as a primary referent 
for its constituency, and in what areas? Relevant here is the cross-cutting 
membership hypothesis advanced by Coleman, to which we shall‘ shortly 
return in a slightly different context. Assuming for the moment, however, 
that the presence or absence of cross-cutting membership does define one 
of the conditions, is this the only one? And again we may ask, for which 
Catholics, which Protestants, and which Jews? What are the significant 
dimensions of differentiation in this respect? Is the church (or synagogue) 
equally salient as a referent to the better educated and the less educated, 
to the richer and the poorer, to the regular and to the occasional partici- 
pants in religious services, to the parents who do and to those who do not 
send their children to religious schools, to those adults who have received 
their own educations in parochial schools or Jewish day schools and to those 
who attended the public schools, to the various national-orgin groups, and 
so on? We should perhaps make it explicit that it is not necessarily safe 
to assume that a person’s degree of religious observance is an adequate 
index of the opinion and behavior shaping powers of his church or syna- 
gogue, or of its representatives, in relation to that person. In some reli- 
gious groups, at least, religiosity may take as its authority some body 
of tradition or one’s own conscience and concede little authority to one’s 
co-religionists, existing institutions, and formally designated living author- 
ities—and this even with regard to strictly religious matters. On the other 
hand, individuals who pay little regard to the details of religious ritual 
(or who regard themselves as sinners) may nevertheless be strongly sub- 
ject to the compulsions of their religious group structure in relation to 
other matters. 

At the core of many of the preceding and other questions lies an 
issue which Williams points up in the course of his discussion, the nature 
of the communication process among religious groups. We know all too 
little of the nature of the differences, assuming that such differences exist, 
between within-group and between-group communications on specific 
issues and in general, and of the factors making for such differences. We 
need data, for example, on the comparative distributions of content in 
the within-group and between-group communications, on the rumor 
processes within and across groups, on the nature and distribution of 
distortions that occur in interreligious communications and on the factors 
that generate them, on the nature and distribution of the psychological 
and social barriers to communication, and so on. With respect to any 
given religious group, we know very little about the level of group-rele- 
vant information possessed by its members, or about the comparative 
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levels and kinds of such information possessed by group members and 
non-members, or about the actual major sources of information for the 
various sub-groups with regard to within-group and between-group 
affairs, issues, and policies. With respect to the public at large, we have 
much to learn about the characteristics of consumers of religious informa- 
tion in the public media and the differential uses to which such informa- 
tion is put. 

Williams devotes major emphasis to another core issue, the value 
systems involved, an issue which raises hosts of questions. Is there a 
denumerable number of values or a leading set of such values in a given 
religious system that the senior scholars of that system will agree to? If so, 
what is the distribution of the degrees of awareness of these values and of 
commitments to them among the adherents of that system? Which of 
them come into clashing contact with alternative values held by the 
adherents of another system, and under what conditions? On the face 
of it, for example, differences in ultimate values regarding proper modes 
of decorum and the contents and order of ritual in one’s own (or even 
in any) house of religious worship hardly have the clash potential of a 
difference in the evaluation of the place of religious teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. After all, far fewer people have the opportunity for direct 
contact with the disvalued patterns of behavior in religious houses of 
worship than have children in the public schools. Yet it is by no means 
certain that the religion-in-the-public-schools set of values actually have 
the greater clash potential and that such clash potential as they have may 
not derive much of its force from the differences in the within-house-of- 
worship sets of values. If anything, the lessons of history would seem 
to teach quite the contrary. But how is it possible—i.e., under what con- 
ditions will it happen—that differing value commitments may have 
greater clash potential when the corresponding behavior patterns are not 
brought into face-to-face confrontation than when they are? 

And under what conditions does a potential clash in values material- 
ize? One is reminded, for example, of instances of devout Christians who 
are delighted to learn that their Jewish neighbors are religiously observ- 
ant rather than indifferent or that the latter are providing religious 
instruction to their children, albeit instruction that is contrary to Chris- 
tian belief, rather than none at all. Doubtless there is, in‘these instances, 
a greater perceived communality of values with Jews who dissent from 
fundamental Christian premises, but are nevertheless religious on their 
own terms, than with Jews who are simply religiously indifferent. But 
this does not really solve the problem; it merely pushes it off. We now 
want to know what are the conditions for perceiving communality of 
values despite differences and what are the conditions under which dif- 
ferences blind one to the communality of values, Williams not only notes 
that a core of common values running through otherwise different reli- 
gious positions may ease the tension of value conflicts, but he also notes 
that, under some (as yet to be defined!) conditions, just noticeable dif- 
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ferences generate far greater conflicts than glaring ones. We can hardly 
pretend to much understanding when we can apply equally facile, but 
contradictory, explanations to contradictory phenomena—at least, not 
until we can do so on a better than ad hoc basis and not until we can state 
the conditions under which one, and the conditions under which the 
other, explanation holds. Similarly, when Williams observes that the 
attenuation of commitments to specifically religious values may reduce 
conflict, we can also make the counter-observation that some of the most 
violent religious bigots are not to be numbered among the most faithful 
devotees of the values they are so vigorously defending. Again, when Wil- 
liams points to the fact that strictly religious differences are apt to be 
compounded with other systematic differences, we may realize that we 
know very little about the rules of such compounding—about when and 
why, for example, the other differences are perceived in the context of 
religious differences rather than vice versa. In brief, when we get down 
to cases, we discover that we have many promising leads for investigation, 
but that we actually know very little about the conditions of value clash. 

And what if the major values contained within a religious system are 
not truly separately denumerable at all, but only latent and emerging 
in the formulations of religious authorities according to the circumstances 
of time and place, according to the context of values originating in secu- 
lar affairs, according to the degree of articulation of competing values, 
and so on? One thinks, for instance, of such radically different formula- 
tions of the “key” principle of Judaism as one version of the golden rule, 
the ritual laws of family purity, and the injunction against the fashioning 
of graven images. What is the nature of the religious value commitment 
in such a case? If the commitment is to the religious system as such rather 
than to a definable set of values as such, how do the latent values emerge 
for the committed person, and are they the more or the less potent, the 
more or the less rigid, the more or the less disposing to militancy, etc., for 
being individually unarticulated or uncognized? 

Finally, when Williams points out that interreligious conflict may be 
based on commitments to different ultimate values which are not subject 
to compromise or resolution and, hence, may not be merely a matter of 
“prejudice” nor necessarily even involve “prejudice” at all, we may never- 
theless ask about the ways in which, the degrees to which, and the con- 
ditions under which differences in ultimate values spill over into, or 
create a breeding ground for, prejudices and tensions which are not re- 
lated to these values. 

Two of the preceding contributions present what may be described 
as broad theories of the dynamics of intergroup relations especially fo- 
cussed on the interrelations of religious groups, Although we found these 
presentations most illuminating, we shall again limit ourselves in the main 
to calling attention to open issues of fact which are involved in these 
theories. 


Glock points out that the persistence of conflicts despite change both 
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in form and content suggests a persisting underlying cause; such a cause 
may be found in a need to improve or to protect one’s power position. 
Many questions occur to us as we meditate about the theory. 

By whom is the situation of power relationships experienced? Is it 
experienced by the individual qua individual or by the individual qua 
group member? Or perhaps one should ask, by which individuals is it 
experienced qua individuals, by which qua group members, and by which 
individuals, if any, is it not experienced at all? To what extent is the ex- 
perience direct and to what extent is it mediated by influential group 
members? If it is mediated, how is it translated to the average group - 
member, how does the latter experience it, and how is he prepared to re- 
ceive it? To what extent is it generated by between-group and to what 
extent by within-group interactions? 

On whose behalf is the issue of power relationships experienced (and 
by whom) ? Is it in terms of one’s own narrowly (or broadly) conceived 
selfish interests? In terms of one’s narrowly (or broadly) conceived in- 
terests of the group? Or may it stretch to include one’s conceptions of the 
welfare of humanity or of one’s conception of the will of God? And what 
are the consequential differences with regard to intergroup relations of 
these different ways of experiencing the issue of power relationships? 

Are there bounds to the jockeying for power? Are there things one 
will not permit oneself to do and things one feels constrained to do re- 
gardless of the consequences to one’s own power position or the power 
position of the group? If so, what are they and by whom are they experi- 
enced? Are they different if one’s role is that of rank-and-file group mem- 
ber than if it is one of group leadership? And are they different in rela- 
tion to one’s personal power situation than in relation to one’s perception 
of the power situation of the average group member and/or that of the 
group qua group? 

And what of the forms of jockeying for power? Can the power-rela- 
tionships hypothesis by itself explain when the jockeying will take place 
largely on a person-to-person basis, when by group political action, when 
by efforts at moral suasion, when by resort to physical force, when by eco- 
nomic sanction, and so on? Or do we need other hypotheses to cope with 
these problems? 

To most of the preceding questions, one can attach the further ques- 
tion of the conditions under which the answer will go one way rather than 
another, But one can raise the more general question of the conditions 
under which the issues of power relationships are entangled at all. Are 
these conditions sufficiently specified, as Glock at one point seems to 
imply, when one specifies essential differences in ideological position and 
majority-minority status? Can we assert, for example, that there can be 
no strongly felt ideological position held by a minority without the latter 
being impelled to improve its power position vis-a-vis the differing ma- 
jority? Or by a majority without the latter being impelled to protect its 
power position vis-a-vis the minority? Or must we leave room for ideolo- 
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gies which do not have any intrinsic power requirements (e.g., which are 
sufficiently satisfying to those who entertain them regardless of whether 
they are propagated), which carry no threat to the differing majority 
(who, e.g., though strongly convinced of the correctness of their position, 
nevertheless do not fear fair competition in the market place of ideas and 
whose investment lies in being right rather than in the majority), and 
which have no status implications for those who entertain them? If we 
are but prepared to concede the conceivability of such ideologies (and, 
to many community relations workers, this is not merely an abstract con- 
ception but the concrete goal of interreligious relations work), then, even 
if we cannot point to any actual instance, the entanglement of the power 
issue becomes no longer self-evident, and we must go on to ask about the 
conditions which play a role in determining it. This question, it will be 
noted, is quite different from the in-itself perfectly legitimate question 
which Glock raises as to the conditions which lead to shifts in the balance 
of power. 

As we raise these questions, it becomes increasingly evident that, il- 
luminating as the power-struggle hypothesis may be, it can, at best, be 
regarded (as Glock intends it to be) as providing a frame-of-reference or 
starting point for research rather than as providing a full-fledged ex- 
planatory principle. 

Coleman takes off from a tautology in developing his theory: that, 
when people feel strong identifications with a particular group, they are 
necessarily setting themselves off from persons not in the group. Illuminat- 
ing as this tautology and Coleman’s subsequent development of it may be, 
it is not completely satisfying as a basis for understanding social cleavage 
and social conflict, especially when one equates, as Coleman seems to, 
identification with consensus. 

Self-identification with a group does not appear to be either a neces- 
sary nor a sufficient condition of cleavage (unless, of course, one chooses 
to define cleavage in such a way as to make it sufficient by definition) , to 
say nothing of conflict. That it may not be necessary is evidenced by the 
possibility that one group can be set off from others, not by acts of self- 
identification, hut by the identification made by others, the latter, them- 
selves, not necessarily being bound together by a strong we-feeling. That 
it is not sufficient is evidenced by the possibility of many people identify- 
ing with one another (e.g., tall girls) without the necessary emergence 
of a group structure—i.e., the identification remains in terms of attributes 
and the consequences which these attributes entail rather than in terms of 
a group identity. 

As to consensus, Kurt Lewin’ has pointed out that the most sig- 
nificant human groupings are not necessarily established on the basis of 
similarity (of which consensus is a special case) and goes on to indicate 
that it is the false assumption that human groupings are defined by simi- 


*See Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harpers, 1948. 
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larity that makes the problem of a Jewish identity so puzzling to so many 
contemporary Jews. 

Thus, it becomes apparent that the basis of cleavage so interestingly 
explored by Coleman again offers, at best, a point of departure for in- 
vestigation, rather than a full-fledged explanation. 

Suppose, now, that there were no problems with the explanation of 
cleavage; it is nevertheless still a long way from cleavage to conflict. Cole- 
man’s hypothesis of the presence or absence of cleavage within the in- 
dividual, corresponding to whether the multiple groups with which he 
identifies himself line up in the same or in different ways on given issues, 
is an interesting one and may explain a great deal. But it still leaves much 
that is open to question. 

There is, to begin with, a gap between group membership and group 
identification. Thus, two people with the same pattern of group member- 
ships need not necessarily display the same pattern of group identifications 
and, consequently, need not necessarily experience the same pattern of 
cross-pressures, The problem is thus pushed back to the question of why 
the pattern of identifications takes the form it does. Similarly, when Cole- 
man points out that one possible outcome of being cross-pressured is 
nevertheless to take one side or another, we are left in the dark as to the 
determination of the choice. 

In the second place, there is much about the cross-pressure hypothe- 
sis that requires verification and elaboration. Thus the intensities of con- 
flicts on specifically religious issues on which other groups have not, as 
such, lined up have waxed and waned; the cross-pressure hypothesis 
would seenitiot to apply to such cases, or else it would remain to be shown 
that the composition of the religious groupings varied concomitantly 
with the intensity of the religious conflict in such a way as to bring one 
approximately into or out of conflict with persons with whom one is 
otherwise pressured to be or not to be in conflict. Similarly, it remains to 
be shown that conflicts are weakest where cross-pressures are strongest 
and vice versa. Following some psychological analyses, the intensity with 
which some positions are taken is a function of the guilt and insecurity 
feelings over having taken that position; and a common psychological 
explanation of religious bigotry is in terms of repressed desires to violate 
the religion one professes. One possibility is that both propositions may, 
respectively, fit certain cases; but we would then have the problem of de- 
fining the conditions under which one proposition and the conditions 
under which the other proposition holds. 

Finally, the cross-pressure hypothesis would explain the degree of 
singlemindedness with which one takes a stand; it does not explain why 
one should care about someone else taking a different position when the 
latter in no way interferes with the stand that one takes or with one’s 
taking that stand. People have sometimes been content with being right 
even though convinced that every one else is wrong. Yet violent religious 
conflicts have arisen over precisely such issues, among others. In other 
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words, the hypothesis explains the sharpness of a cleavage; it does not, 
in itself, explain conflict. Almost in passing, Coleman makes the point 
that one consequence of dissociation is that: “Socio-psychological mech- 
anisms come into play to create suspicion, hostility, and fear within each 
group which is socially isolated from another.” That the statement is 
often true is almost beyond doubt, but the amount of ignorance that it 
conceals is impressive. Precisely which mechanisms? How do they come 
into play, and under what conditions? Under what conditions are their 
effects maximized and under what conditions are they minimized? Con- 
cerning these matters, we have much to learn. 


* * * 


We have set out in this paper to build a picture of ignorance. If we 
have succeeded, it is only because we have talked only about what is not 
known rather than about what is known. By the same technique one can 
take any field of scientific knowledge and build an equally impressive pic- 
ture of ignorance. In its very nature, such a picture is biased. One 
would hardly, for example, suspect from our preceding discussion of it 
that we were impressed by Coleman’s paper as a brilliant piece of scien- 
tific analysis. But then our goal was a biased one: to stimulate, if we 
could, more research in the field of interreligious relations. 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is continuing 
its program of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A total of 
$1000.00 has been made available for such awards in 1957, but no single 
grant will be made in excess of $500.00. 


Recipients of grants are requested to submit to the Society two copies 
of any study resulting from research under the grant, and to acknowledge 
the source of the support when publishing research results. 


A committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications. 
It consists of Drs. Isidor Chein, Kenneth B, Clark, Herbert Hyman, and 
M. Brewster Smith, Chairman. Applications specifying budgetary needs 
and giving sufficient detail to make possible an evaluation of the feasibility 
and desirability of the proposed project must be submitted to the commit- 
tee chairman (Graduate Department of Psychology, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York) before June 1, 1957. It will 
be helpful if applications are made out in quadruplicate. , 
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